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Temple 
University 
UMMER 
SESSIONS & 
for 1961 


Most Classes will be held in Curtis 
and Barton Halls, the recently 


completed, modern, entirely air- 
conditioned classroom buildings on 
the University Campus. 


A wide selection of graduate and undergraduate courses 
is offered to teachers, school principals and superintendents 


THREE SESSIONS WILL BE GIVEN 





PRE-SESSION REGULAR SESSION SECOND SESSION 
. Monday, June 5 to Monday, June 26 to Monday, August 7 to 
4 Friday, June 23 Friday, August 4 Friday, September g 
Registration Registration ini Registration 
f : 2 9 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. Friday, June 23. 9 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. Frida y 
% secabitee Saturday, June 24 9 a.m. to 11 a.m. Y August 4 9 a.m. to 2:30 p.m, 





Foreign studytours are offered in French, Music, Art, Education, History, and Social Welfare. 
A Latin-American studytour will be offered in Education. 


For further information write or visit DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Penna. 
OFFICE HOURS: Daily 8:30 a.m. to 4 p.m., Saturday 9 a.m. to 12 Noon 
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ANNOUNCING ... 


a comprehensive, imaginative 
elementary music program— 


THIS IS MUSIC 


This bright, original new series provides new methods of developing 
musical understanding and skills, with material organized according 
to child interest centers. Meaningful activities are supplied, to broaden 
the child’s understanding of the place of music in our world. Such 
activities include story songs and programs, folk material, keyboard 
correlations and provision for the use of simple percussion and melody 
instruments. Uncluttered, clear text and colorful illustrations further 
support the instructional purpose of the music. 


CE nae pt 








THIS IS MUSIC was written by a distinguished board of authors, head- 
ed by William R. Sur, Michigan State University. Others were Ade- 
line McCall, Chapel Hill, North Carolina; Mary R. Tolbert, Ohio 
State University; W illiam R. Fisher, State College at Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts; Robert E. Nye, University of Oregon; Charlotte DuBois. 
University of Texas; and Gladys Pitcher, series consultant. 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


Representatives: Carl Heffner, 422 Perry Avenue, Greensburg, Penna. 
Harry Eaton, Taylor Avenue, Wyalusing, Penna. 
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make science teaching ecasy with 


SCIENCE KIT 


Teachers all over the country have discovered how SCIENCE KIT simplifies 
teaching elementary science, eliminates hurried searches for proper equipment 
_ and supplies. The original and most widely accepted 
portable laboratory, SCIENCE KIT contains over 80 
pieces of professional quality apparatus and —— 
which will correlate with any text. Every- 
thing that’s needed for successful A 
visual science teaching. 


$39.95 


Use 
SCIENCE 
Kit... 
save 
time, 
money, 
effort ! 


— 











SCIENCE KIT, JR. te primary 
schools — $21.75 


1 

















SCIENCE KIT LAB the standard 


Ny — oo a 


wo 





~ Over 
150,000 
In Use ! 





Recommended by 32 State Depts. of Siena, 


lab Table Equipment — : 
ACEI and Science Text Publishers , Ss" 39 platen Gk Whe Midae tenollly 
e peer evades > — (chemicals, apparatus, apparatus — ideal for glementary schools — $59.50 : 
PY is ing a ia nd sige SO ba 
Most Available Under NDEA — Title 1! eimenttuwe 1% 


@ Current Price Catalogs Available 


Serving Educator SCIENCE EIT, Inc. | SCIENCE KIT AB S00 rm | 











™ BOX 69 * TONAWANDA, N. Y. — $196.00 
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TEACHER AIDS 

NEW YORK, N. Y.—With class- 
rooms overcrowded and teachers over- 
worked, a chronic problem is how to 
give children the help they need. 
In New York City, a record 241 care- 
fully screened volunteers are giving 
some of that help. Areas of aid 
include piano playing while teacher 
directs phys. ed., tutoring in English to 
foreign students, correcting papers and 
supervising extra-curricular activities. 

* * * * 

NURSERY SCHOOL 
SAFETY CLASSES 


EAST ORANGE, N. J.—A newly 
formed East Orange Traffic Safety 
Education Committee, composed of 
50 members recruited from business, 
industry, the clergy and the school svys- 
tem, is conducting a 3-year course in 
traffic safety for nursery through first 
and second grades. Police and recrea- 
tion dept. personnel will act as in- 
structors on “streets” marked in chalk 
on playgrounds. Toy autos, bicvcles 
and tricycles will form the “‘traffic’’. 

. * * * 


TEACHERS’ EXODUS 


A serious, unexpected by-product 
of African independence has been the 
loss of teachers to government service. 
In Niger, for example, the prime 
minister and five cabinet members are 


former teachers. 
* * 7. * 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 
TESTING GROWS 


Psychological testing programs 
throughout the country have grown 
to where almost 130 million tests were 
given during 1960. This nearly three 
tests for every student in first grade 
through college. . 

* 
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TV VIEWER SERVICE SET UP 
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RADNOR, PA.—A national clearing 
house where television viewers can 
send letters of praise or criticism for 
programs and commercials is being 
established by TV GUIDE. Letters 
will be forwarded un-opened to men 
directly responsible for the broad- 
casts. Letters addressed to performers, 
however, will not be forwarded. 

* * * 


NEW, FREE SAFETY POSTERS 








Educators offers a set of 
~ |four new, free School 
Ws | Safety posters. They il- 
SS] lustrate four common 
situations in a way chil- 


the coupon (right) to- 











day. 


dren understand. Mail . 


LOOKING FOR THE BEAUTIFUL 


WEST VIRGINIA—Excerpts from 
an editorial in the West Virginia 
School Journal by Phares E. Reeder, 
WVEA Exec. Sec. says: “Science, 
math knowledge ... all so vital. But 
unless these are coupled with goodness, 
they can lead to destruction. Goodness 
is derived from things beautiful. 
Every subject that is taught contains 
within it the substance of things 
beautiful. This means that every 
teacher has the opportunity, if not 
the obligation, to develop in others a 
strong sense for and appreciation of 
the beautiful. ‘ 


WHICH AGE FOR 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES? 


* * 





PYCCIAH 
RUSSIAN 














Reports of Russian experiments 
are highly favorable for this introduc- 
tion of foreign study in the first grade, 
and even kindergarten. The current 
Soviet curriculum is swinging towards 
speaking, reading and comprehension, 
rather than written translation. 


SHOULD PA. TEACHERS HAVE 
MAJOR MEDICAL PROTECTION? 


Your own group must decide. But 
be sure you investigate Educators 
“Four-In-One’”’ Plan first. Monthly in- 
come, hospital-surgical, major medi- 
cal (to $10,000), life insurance ... 
all or any combination can be tailored 
to your group’s needs. . . for minimum 
costs. See why 22,500 Pennsylvania 
teachers in 300 groups prefer Edu- 
cators. Mail the coupon for free in- 
formation without obligation. 





George P. Boyle 


W. H. Aregood H. D. Frank 
District Agent District Agent District Agent 
Schuylkill Haven Pittsburgh Philadelphia 





LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
P.O. Box 149, LANCASTER, PA. 
Educational Service Dept. 


| 
0 Send. .. . sets free | 
Safety Posters | 
| 
l 


lq 

Please send me full details of your 
| GROUP INSURANCE free and without 
| any obligation on my part. 
‘live. ea ier ae a REL ID 
| Name of School ...............0. ° f 
School Address ................ eee | 
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In This Issue 


@ Two issues of the PENNSYLVANL 
ScHOOL JOURNAL are devoted tc 
putting the work of the PSEA or 
record in words. The December 
which is the Convention, issue carries 
the financial and committee reports 
The February issue tells the story o/ 
the Convention. 

@ The Executive Secretary speaks o! 
the action of the House of Delegates, 
of the speakers at the general sessions, 
and of the meetings of the Depart- 
ments, Sections, and Round Tables. 
He reports the election of officers and 
committee members. Included are 
the Resolutions which outline the 
policy of the Association for 1961. 
@Some of the best thinking on edu- 
cation of our day comes in the 
speeches made at educational meet- 
ings. From the 1960 PSEA Con- 
vention, we have printed four ad- 
dresses. 

@Governor David L. Lawrence, in a 
sincere and thoughtful speech at the 
final general session of the Conven- 
tion, told delegates that this is the 
hour to expand our education hori- 
zons. He believes the crisis in edu- 
cation will deepen and that we must 
use every resource available to broaden 
the scope of our education system. 
@Speaking before the Chief School 
Administrators Section, James E. 
Russell, secretary of the Educational 
Policies Commission of the NEA, 
outlined the central purpose of edu- 
cation for the age in which we now 
live. 

@ The Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Charles H. Boehm, spoke 
of advances made recently and listed 
the responsibilities of educators. 

@ It is time for a change, said Pauline 
Frederick, in discussing the situation 
in which the United Nations finds 
itself today. 








PSEA Headquarters Staff 
301 Market St. 
Harvey E. GAYMAN 
Executive Secretary and Editor 

A. CLatr Moser 
Associate Executive Secretary 
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Best idea 
ever for 
Fund Raising 


Stuckey’s “Sweet Set-Up” making 
money for schools everywhere! 








MAKE MONEY LIKE THIS—quickly, easily! 
“Candy sells itself” . . . “sold out with- 
in three days”... “planning a repeat | 
sale for next year”. These are typical | 
of comments reaching us every day | 
from all over the U.S. A. | 

Similar successes are being scored | 
by hundreds of school groups with sales 
of Stuckey’s famous Pecan Log Rolls 
in Picture-Personalized boxes. Wraps 
bear picture of your band, team, class. | 
Idea works like magic. Boxes sell read- 
ily at $1 from special “Sales-Maker” 
carrying cases. Generous profit. No ad- 
vance cash; pay after sale. Mail cou- 
pon TODAY for all details. 


Stackeys 


Fund Raising Div. 
EASTMAN, GEORGIA 


Relax, refresh 
refuel at 
Stuckey’s Pecan 
Shoppes. On 
main highways 
’most everywhere. 


STUCKEY’S, INC., Eastman, Ga. 

At no obligation send full details your 
“Sweet Set-Up” Fund Raising Plan. We wish 
to raise: 


r 
| 
| 
| 
I $. 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
l 
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Name 





Address 





City 





School 








Approx. no. students who will sell 
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| down through the years. 


| a gunner, and heroically fought the 
| rest of the battle, 


| ington was so impressed with her act 
| of bravery that he personally paid 


The February Cover | 

In 1754 there was born in Trenton, | 
N. J., Mary Ludwig. At an early age | 
her parents moved to Carlisle and | 
there as a young girl she served as| 
servant in the home of Colonel William 
Irvine. At the age of fifteen she 
married a young barber, John Casper | 
Hays. 


In 1775, John Hays enlisted as a 
gunner in the 15th Pennsylvania 
Artillery. He spent the winters of 
1777 and 1778 at Valley Forge. Like 
many other soldiers’ wives in those 
days Molly joined her husband in 
camp and during these severe winters 
made herself useful by washing, cook- 
ing, nursing, and doing other work 
around the camp. 


Her fame, however, rests on her 
participation in the battle of Mon- 
mouth, N. J. It was here on Sunday, 
June 28, 1778, one of the hottest 
days of a hot summer, that the Con- 
tinental forces engaged those of the 
enemy. History records that Molly 
had followed the troops to battle and 
with a pitcher carried water to the 
soldiers from a nearby spring. The 
soldiers on seeing her coming would 
shout, “Here comes Molly Pitcher” 
and hence the name that has come 


During the course of the battle her 
husband fell from a heatstroke while 
firing his gun. It was at this point 
that Molly promptly took his place as 


It is reported that General Wash- 


tribute to her services. The Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature in 1822 voted her a 
yearly pension of $40 


In Carlisle one will find the Molly 
Pitcher Hotel named in her memory 
and in an ancient graveyard a square 
South of the Hotel one will find the | 
monument in her memory as shown | 
on the cover: | 

| 
| 

As one gazes upon the statue of this | 
heroic woman one cannot avoid being 
impressed with the fact that the great | 
heritage of freedom which is ours) 
resulted from the individual sacrifices 
and heroic efforts of thousands of | 
Molly Pitchers and their husbands. 
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Stimulating study under distinguished 
faculty. 


Outstanding Lecture Series. 
Excellent Creative Arts Programs. 
Recreation in the Rockies. 


University residence halls in proximity 
to classrooms. 


PLAN TO ATTEND 
OR os a a ERE ERE 
FULL 10-WEEK SESSION 
JUNE 16 - AUGUST 26 
SR ra a REN REE. 
FIRST 5-WEEK TERM 
June 16 ~ July 21 
THE 4-WEEK CURRICULUM 
WORKSHOP 
June 26 - July 21 
FIRST 3-WEEK TERM 
July 3 - July 21 
SECOND 5-WEEK TERM 
July 24 - August 26 
SECOND 3-WEEK TERM 
July 24 - August 11 

| re 
Dean of the Summer Session, 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
23 McKenna Bidg. 
Boulder, Colorado: 


PLEASE SEND SUMMER SESSION BULLETIN 





(my NAME) 





(st. & NUMBER) 





(city & STATE) 


MAIL TODAY! 
= 
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Your students appreciate 
sound military guidance 


They depend on you for informed advice on military 
service. That’s why it’s important for you to have these 
factual and up-to-date military guidance materials from 
the U.S. Army. They’ll help you guide your students 
to the service decision that’s best for each individual. 





FREE MILITARY GUIDANCE MATERIALS! 


MAIL TODAY! 


Se ee a 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army MOTION PICTURES 


Washington 25, D.C. The films below are available for showings to students or 
ATTN: AGSN community groups. Each dramatically portrays some of 
Please send the following booklets. In the box next to the problems that confront today’s high school youth. To 
each title desired, I have indicated the number of arrange showings, check the box next to title you desire. 
copies I need. 





Drafty, Isn’t It? Student-oriented animated 
The Secret of Getting Ahead. Newly re- cartoon. Color, 10 minutes. 

vised 48-page booklet describes Army edu- 
cational opportunities open to high school The Hurrying Kind. Student-guidance coun- 
graduates. selor-oriented film points up need for re- 
maining in high school. Color, 22 minutes. 




















Meet The Modern Army.’20-page booklet 
reveals that today’s Army is an efficient Point of View. Parent-oriented film suitable 
and up-to-date organization. for PTA showings. Black and white, 30 
minutes. 














Mark of A Man. Straight-from-the-shoul- 
der description of the traditional Combat 
Arms—Infantry, Armor, and Artillery. 





Career Reports. Student-oriented series of 
films describes various vocational fields, em- 

















What Are Your Son’s Chances of Making phasizing that training is necessary for suc- 
Good? 12-page booklet for parents de- cess. U.S. Army is presented as one of sev- 
scribes a young man’s opportunities in the eral ways to obtain training. Check the box 
Ts Aven at left for full list of fields covered. 














This Is How It Is. Updated factual preview 
of a young man’s first few months in the 


Army. NAME 











Military Guidance In Secondary Schools. 
Revised military orientation reference ADDRESS 
manual for guidance counselors and high 
school teachers. CITY ZONE STATE 














Army Occupations and You. Comprehen- 
sive reference handbook explains Army HIGH SCHOOL 
job training opportunities. For use by 
guidance counselors and high school 
teachers. POSITION 
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1960 PSEA Convention— 


a Record of Achievement 


H. E. GAYMAN 
Executive Secretary, PSEA 


pies 1960 CONVENTION of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Associa- 
tion was an impressive one in many 
ways. It began with the laying of the 
cornerstone on Tuesday forenoon, 
December 27, at 10:00 o'clock and 
concluded with an address by Gover- 
nor David L. Lawrence on Thursday 
noon. 

During these three days meetings 
and discussion groups wereheld by the 
five departments, sixteen sections, 
twenty-two round tables, two busi- 
ness sessions of the House of Dele- 
gates, and two general sessions. The 
number of delegates who participated 
in the business sessions reached an 
all-time high of 938. 

President Bertha P. Boyd in open- 
ing the convention welcomed dele- 
gates and members to the 108th an- 
nual convention. She stated the 
occasion was one of great opportunity 
and challenge—an opportunity to 
hear reports of the achievements of 
the Association during the past year 
and a challenge to discuss together 
methods by which we could guarantee 
“Superior Education in a Specialized 
Age.” 

Impressive was her reporting as 
chairman of the Executive Council at 
the first business session as she told of 
the meetings of the Council during 
the year, of the progress of the new 
building, of areas of expansion in the 
action program of the Association, of 
the budget, and of numerous other 
interests and items of business that 
came before the Council for decision. 

We commend to our readers a care- 
ful reading again of the report of the 
Executive Council as it appears on 
pages 158-160 of the December issue of 
the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
and a rereading of the many signifi- 
cant reports from our committees as 
they appear in the convention issue of 
the JOURNAL. 
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Biggest House of Delegates 
hears of progress on new 
Headquarters building, sees 
laying of cornerstone, votes 
reorganization amendment. 


Action by the House of Delegates 


The report of the Committee on 
Resolutions included a revision of the 
Platform of the Association, the first 
since 1955, and 38 Resolutions. The 
Platform, which was approved as sub- 
mitted, will be printed in an early 
issue of the JOURNAL. This Platform 
is a statement of ideals by which the 
Association's goal of a well developed 
program of education for the boys and 
girls of the Commonwealth may be 
obtained. 


Delegates debated eight of the 
Resolutions, amended a number, and 
voted to approve the Resolutions as 
printed in this issue. The Resolu- 
tions, thus, become a guide to the 
policy of the organization in 1961. 

The House also elected officers and 
committee members for 1961. It ap- 
proved amendments to the PSEA 
Constitution which reorganize the 
local units of the Association, change 
the name of PSEA “Districts” to 
PSEA “Regions” to indicate the nine 
divisions in the Association, and add 
a sixth Department, Pupil Services. 


Departments, Sections, and Round 
Tables 


Our departments, sections, and 
round tables were unusually stimu- 
lating. The speakers and discussions 
were of high quality. It would not be 
possible to report on all of them. 

Of special interest, however, was 
the appearance of James E. Russell, 
secretary of the NEA Educational 
Policies Commission, who spoke to 
the Chief School Administrators on 
the theme “The Central Purpose of 
American Education”; F. E. Mas- 
land, Jr., who spoke to the Depart- 
ment of Administration on “‘Com- 
munism as I See It’; asymposium on 
education in other lands before the 
Department of Higher Education by 





seven exchange students from Lehigh 
and Lincoln Universities and Franklin 
and Marshall College. These stu- 
dents were from Pakistan, India, 
Israel, Nigeria, and Iraq. 

Sumitra Ramdas Ghandi, grand- 
daughter of the late Mahatma Ghandi, 
spoke to the geography round table. 
Richard D. Batchelder, past president 
of the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, spoke to the Classroom 
Teacher group on ‘Time to Teach.”’ 

Other interesting meetings were a 
discussion on closing the gap in the 
Department of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum chaired by J. Charles Jones 
of Bucknell University and a pre- 
sentation before the Vocational group 


Sumitra Ramdas Gandhi, granddaughter 
of the late Mahatma Gandhi, spoke 
before the Pennsylvania Council of 


Geography Teachers. She is at Clark 
University, Worcester, Massachusetts, 
in the doctoral program. 
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of the Governor's Committee on 
‘tducation by Robert A. Christie. 


Talk Back TV Session 


Two round tables had closed circuit 
educational television demonstrations 
at their meetings on the final day of 
the convention. The Pennsylvania 
\udio-Visual Association had demon- 
strations in science, mathematics, and 
language. The Pennsylvania Art 
Education Association had one on the 
teaching of high school art. 


The programs were broadcast from 
the electronics room of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction by cable to 
10 television receivers installed in the 
Education Forum. The unique as- 
pect of the programs was a “talk 
back"’ system. Each TV set had a 
built in microphone to permit the 
audience to question the teacher 


Choral Group Opens General Session 


Highlighting the convention was 
the general session on Wednesday 
evening. As is custom, the Past 
Presidents of the Association were 
platform guests and the Past Presi- 
dent’s Key was presented by Presi- 
dent Boyd to Past President A. Nelson 
Addleman. 


An outstanding feature of this 
evening program was a choral group 
of more than two hundred voices from 
the Music Educators Association of 
the Southern District. This group 
had been assembled by the music 
leaders of this District in special 
tribute to Mrs. Boyd. Under the 
direction of William Roberts, Wilkes- 
Barre, guest conductor, and Francis 
Nogle, Waynesboro, narrator, the 
program was outstanding. 


Following the music Charles H. 
Boehm, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, brought a challenging 
message. 

The concluding address of the eve- 
ning was by Pauline Frederick, NBC 
Correspondent for the United Na- 
tions, who spoke on the future of the 
United Nations. Miss Frederick 
spoke of the need for a new approach 
in discussions of problems that come 
before the United Nations with 
particular reference to better under- 
standing of the psychological ap- 
proach to problems by the Com- 
munist controlled countries. 

At the general session on Thursday 
morning, the chairman of the Com- 
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President Boyd gives Doctor A. N. 
Addleman the Past President's Key. 


mittee on Elections made his report; 
certificates of merit were awarded to 
those whose service on the Executive 
Council terminated at the close of the 
convention; Mrs. Harold Moore, 
president of the Pennsylvania Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, spoke 
of the need of continuing education 
into the adult years, and A. C. Sproat, 
president of the Pennsylvania State 
School Directors Association, spoke of 
financial needs and urged cooperative 
action in their solution. The closing 
speaker was Governor Lawrence, 
whose thinking on education for our 
State was followed intently. 


Several of the most significant 
addresses of the convention are 
printed in toto in this issue of the 


JOURNAL so that those who could not 


attend will have the benefit of the 
contributions by our main speakers. 


Life Memberships 


The laying of the cornerstone of the 
new building and the report by Chair- 
man Stover of the Expanded Program 
and Building Committee naturally 
focused attention on the new Head- 
quarters. An appeal was made that 
support be given to the new building 
financially by enrolling as life mem- 
bers. A special table was placed in 
the lobby of the Penn Harris Hotel 
staffed by members of the Executive 
Council and Headquarters Staff. We 
are happy to report that applications 
for life membership were received 
from 90 individuals, bringing the life 
membership total to 411 since this ap- 
peal was made first in December, 
1958. 


The Elections 
President 


G. Baker Thompson, Superin- 
tendent, Delaware County 
schools, Media 


Committee on Legislation 

Central, Fred L. Marshall, Junior 
High School, Bradford 

Central-Western, Joseph W. Sandy, 
Jr., Cresson 

Midwestern, Mrs. Mary W. Fisher, 
Beaver County 

Southeastern, Mrs. Elizabeth R. 
Haas, Philadelphia 

Southern, Harry K. Gerlach, Lan- 
caster County 

Western, M. Isabel Epley, Pitts- 
burgh 


Committee on Resolutions 
Edwin G. Kephart, Norristown 
Anna McGogney, Clairton 
Henry C. Messinger, Allentown 
Howard S. Stewart, New Castle 
Horace B. Thomas, Clearfield 
Robert C. Zimmerman, Delaware 

County 


Committee on Teacher Welfare 
Sara G. Byers, Mt. Lebanon 
Charles Jacobs, Berks County 
George R. Zorger, Harrisburg 


PSEA Board of Retirement Trustees 
Paul S. Christman, Schuylkill 
Haven 


Recommendation of Candidate to the 
Nominating Committee of the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement Board 
Thomas E. Carson, North Alle- 
gheny Schools, Allegheny County 


NEA State Director 
Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, Allegheny 
County 
Department Presidents and Represent- 
atives 
Administration 
Frank T. Dolbear, Clarks Sum- 
mit 
David G. Olson, Warren 
Classroom Teachers 
E. Ray Shank, Norristown 
Mrs. Rachael C. Shupe, Beaver 
Ralph Patterson, Hadley 
Doris Flick, Lancaster 
Higher Education 
Walter H. Sauvain, Lewisburg 
Pupil Services 
Floyd H. Kilmer, Quakertown 
Supervision and Curriculum 
Irving T. Chatterton, Towanda 
Vocational and Practical Arts Edu- 
cation 
Hester Munden, Allegheny 
County 
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Resolutions 


1. SUPPORT FOR EDUCATION— 
We assert that the immediate and 
pressing financial crisis faced by our 
schools requires substantial increases 
in support at the local, State, and 
Federal levels. The Pennsylvania 
State Education Association will co- 
operate with the General Assembly to 
secure greater financial assistance 
from the State. 

Furthermore, we insist that Congress, 
because of the national significance 
of a well educated and _ skilled 
citizenry, enact legislation to provide 
financial assistance to the states for 
the construction of school buildings 
and for teachers’ salaries. 

2. EQUALIZATION OF TAX AS- 
SESSMENTS—We urge that legis- 
lation be enacted to correct under- 
assessments of real properties and in- 
equalities of assessments at the local 
level. 

3. EQUALIZATION OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL OPPORTUNITY — We 
support the principle of equalization 
of educational opportunity through 
the State subsidy program based 
upon the financial resources of each 
district. The present formulae do 
not provide an adequate financial 
base in every district of the Com- 
monwealth. A strong educational 
program for all young people requires 
that these formulae be revised to 
make them consistent with current 
educational needs and costs. 


4,.REORGANIZATION OF 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS—We favor 
continued reorganization of school 
districts in accordance with revised 
county plans which meet desirable 
standards of pupil enrolment and 
recognize geographical limitations. 
We view with alarm the use of pupil 
population as the only criterion for 
school district reorganization. 

5 THE CURRICULUM—We be- 
lieve that all schools should provide 
a curriculum which emphasizes fun- 
damental subject areas, provides for 
individual differences, develops study 
skills, and encourages better co- 
ordination at all educational levels. 
We deplore the tendency to make 
drastic changes in the curriculum as a 
result of pressures and overemphasis 
on certain areas in education. When 
changes are made, they should be 
based on valid research. 


6. TESTING PROGRAMS—We de- 
plore the growth in number of tests 
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given for outside groups and. ad- 
ministered on school time because of 
their unreasonable demands on the 
time of the pupils and professional 
personnel. We commend the or- 
ganization qf a committee at the 
national level to study this problem. 
We recommend committees at the 
local level in an effort to eliminate 
duplication and expense 

7. TRANSPORTATION OF PU- 
PILS—To insure the safety of chil- 
dren traveling to and from school, 
we recommend that the School Code 
be amended to permit reimbursement 
to all school districts for all children 
transported to public schools. 

We urge that a rigid physical and 
mental examination be required of 
each bus driver. We insist that a 
more strict enforcement policy be 
followed in regard to the operation, 
maintenance, and safety of each ve- 
hicle transporting school children. 

8. DRIVER EDUCATION — We 
urge expansion of the high school 
driver education program as a partial 
solution to the problems caused by 
teen-age drivers. We urge that a 
more practical program for vision 
testing of driver education students 
be provided by the Commissioner of 
State Police. We recommend that 
drivers’ licenses not be issued until the 
age of eighteen except for those who 
have completed a standardized driver 
education program. 

9. ENFORCEMENT OF TRAFFIC 
LAWS—We urge that traffic laws 
be rigidly enforced in school zones and 
in other areas of danger to school 
children. 

10. GUIDANCE — We recommend 
that all elementary and secondary 
schools provide qualified counselors 
in sufficient number to insure each 
child the necessary guidance which 
will enable him to reach the potential 
of his ability. 

11. JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
—We note with great concern the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. 
We commend those schools which 
work closely with community agen- 
cies in the solution of this problem. 
We urge the press, radio, and other 
communication media to recognize 
worth-while acts and accomplish- 
ments of our youth. 

12. TEACHER SELECTION AND 
RECRUITMENT—We urge all pro- 
fessional educators to identify the 
potentially good teachers among their 


students and encourage them to enter 
training for the profession. We con- 
gratulate all teacher education insti- 
tutions which carefully select and 
continually evaluate the progress 
and potential of prospective teachers. 
We commend those schools which 
have promoted active Pennsylvania 
Future Teachers of America Clubs 
and Student PSEA Chapters. 

13. AGE OF BEGINNERS — We 
urge that admission of students enter- 
ing first grade be limited to those 
who have attained the chronological 
age of six years before the first day of 
September, if admitted in the fall, 
or the first day of February, if ad- 
mitted at the beginning of the second 
semester, except as otherwise pro- 
vided by Pennsylvania statute. We 
commend the Legislative Subcom- 
mittee which studied the age of ad- 
mission of pupils to first grade. 

14. BIBLE READING IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS — We believe 
that the reading of at least ten verses 
from the Holy Bible, without com- 
ment, at the opening of each public 
school on each day, as required by 
school law, is fundamental to the 
wholesome development of the per- 
sonality of the child. 

15. POST SECONDARY EDUCA- 
TION—An expansion of opportuni- 
ties in post secondary education is 
imperative. An increase in the num- 
ber of state scholarships and the es- 
tablishment of community colleges 
and schools of a technical nature can 
no longer be delayed. 

We hold to the belief that what- 
ever form this expansion shall take, 
unity of our total public supported 
school program requires that the 
State Council of Education should be 
the policy making body for all areas 





cosas Bites 


Mathematics teachers listen intently to 
the address of Carl E. Heilman, special- 
ist, NDEA, Department of Public 


Instruction. 
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of education from kindergarten 
through the universities in which the 
State has a leadership role, accepts 
fiscal responsibility, and has a regula- 
tory function. 

io. CERTIFICATION OF TEACH- 
ERS—We recommend the complete 
elimination of emergency, interim, 
and all other substandard certificates. 
Until this can be brought about, we 
strongly urge that emergency certifi- 
cates for the academic field should be 
restricted to those people who have 
four years of college work and 
granted only when all other means of 
acquiring properly certified and quali- 
fied people have been exhausted. 
The emergency certificate should be 
issued for a ninety-day period only. 
The penalty to school districts for 
renewingemergency certificates should 
be strengthened far beyond its present 
status and should be applied without 
exception or favor. 

We approve the program of the 
Department of Public Instruction 
which increases the educational re- 
quirements for making a College 
Provisional Certificate permanent, 
but we insist that the Department 
also recommend and actively support 
salary increases as reimbursements 
for meeting these requirements as 
well as recommending an increase in 
the number of years permitted to 
meet these requirements. 

We commend the State Council 
of Education for its continuing study 
and action in this field. 

17, ETHICAL RESPONSIBILI- 
TIES CONCERNING CON- 
TRACTS—We believe that con- 
tracts should be as binding to the 
teacher as to the school board. It is 
unethical to disregard the intent of 
the contract after it has been signed. 
18. MERIT RATING—We disap- 
prove any hasty adoption of a State- 
wide system of rating in which sub- 
jective judgment becomes the basis 
of salary increases. We believe that 
no satisfactory system of merit rating 
for teachers has yet been devised and 
we advocate further research. 

19. SALARIES—We urge continued 
effort to secure the enactment of a 
professional salary program that will 
attract to the teaching profession 
young men and women who have the 
potential of becoming quality teach- 
ers, will correct the differential be- 
tween the beginning salaries of col- 
lege graduates in other professions 
and those of beginning classroom 
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Satellites in the Field of English was the topic for the English Round Table with 


Marcus Konick of the Department of Public Instruction as moderator. 


With 


Doctor Konick, right, is Charlotte Ball, DuBois, president, and Speakers Robert 
Wayne Clark, Philadelphia, and Lois Grose, Pittsburgh. 


teachers, and will encourage good 
teachers and administrators to re- 
main in Pennsylvania rather than to 
go to neighboring states where av- 
erage Salaries are considerably higher. 
This, in our opinion, will tend to 
insure quality education for the chil- 
dren of the Commonwealth. 

20. RETIRED TEACHERS — We 
favor the liberalization of allowances 
to retired teachers that they might 
better be enabled to meet the effects 
of inflation 

21. LENGTH OF SCHOOL TERM 
—We recommend that any effort to 
lengthen the school term for instruc- 
tion be made on the basis of greater 
benefits to the children of the Com- 
monwealth. We insist that any 
increase in the length of the school 
year for which professional employes’ 
services are required be accompanied 
by a proportionate increase in salary. 
22. REST PERIODS FOR PRO- 
FESSIONAL EMPLOYES—We be- 
lieve that the basic principles of good 
mental and physical health require 
that every teacher be provided with 
a daily duty-free lunch period and 
another period free from assigned re- 
sponsibilities. We look with disfavor 
on the action taken by some districts 
to evade the intent of the recent regu- 
lation of the Department of Labor 
ani Industry. We insist that this 
regulation be interpreted by school 
boards to apply to all professional 
personnel. 


23. UTILIZATION OF TEACHER 
TIME — Effective instruction re- 
quires that the teacher be free to use 
his time and energy in daily prepara- 
tion for andinclassroom teaching. The 
misuse of a teacher's time on non- 
professional duties is wasteful. We 
commend the PSEA Committee for 
its comprehensive and thorough re- 
port on Utilization of Teacher Time. 
We urge the implementation of its 
recommendations to teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and school boards. 

24 RELEASED TIME FOR PRO- 
FESSIONAL MEETINGS — We 
commend all administrators and mem- 
bers of local boards of education, 
who, through appropriate policies, 
release members of the professional 
staff, without loss of salary, to 
participate in conferences and con- 
ventions of professional organiza- 
tions at local, State, and National 
levels. 

25. PROFESSIONAL IMPROVE- 
MENT PROGRAMS—We commend 
all school districts that provide 
continuous professional improvement 
programs as a means of developing 
more effective teaching and adminis- 
trative procedures. We urge all ad- 
ministrators to plan, continue, and 
expand such programs with com- 
munity cooperation and _ financial 
support from their boards of educa- 
tion. 

26. COOPERATIVE SELECTION 
OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATERI- 
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ALS—We recommend that the selec- 
tion of all instructional materials be a 
cooperative effort by all personnel 
concerned. 

27. INTEGRATION—We reaffirm 
our belief in the integration of all 
groups of our society in the public 
schools. 


28. NATIONAL EDUCATION AS- 
SOCIATION MEMBERSHIP RE- 
QUIREMENT FOR SUB-GROUPS 
—We insist that the National Edu- 
cation Association rigidly enforce 
membership in the parent organiza- 
tion as a prerequisite to membership 
in any sub-group of the National 
organization. 

29. THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 
EDUCATION ACT—We recognize 
the National Defense Education Act 
as a means by which the federal gov- 
ernment has expressed its interest in 
improving certain areas of education. 
We believe that, in order to strength- 
en the over-all school program, addi- 
tional areas should be included. We 
support the re-enactment of this 
legislation for a term of not less than 
four years. 

30. CIVIL DEFENSE PROGRAM 
—We recommend that schocl dis- 
tricts make every attempt to under- 
stand and to cooperate with survival 
programs as proposed by legally con- 
stituted Civil Defense agencies. It 
is further recommended that legis- 
lation be enacted to mandate com- 
pliance with Civil Defense regula- 
tions. This enactment should coin- 
cide with, but not replace, the Fire 
Drill Code provisions. 

31. THE GOVERNOR OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH—We pledge to 
Governor David L. Lawrence our 
support in his endeavors to improve 
the public education program for 
every child in the Commonwealth. 
32. GOVERNOR'S COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION—We commend 
Governor David L. Lawrence for the 
appointment of a State-wide com- 
mittee to study education in all its 
aspects. We are grateful for the 
opportunity to present the point of 
view of PSEA to the several Task 
Forces dealing with specific areas of 
the problem. 

We appreciate the fine cooperative 
spirit that has prevailed between our 
Association and those directing the 
study. We look forward with eager- 
ness to the final recommendations of 
this important group, anticipating a 
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forthright recognition of the problems 
facing public education in Pennsyl- 
vania today and a series of fearless 
recommendations toward their solu- 
tion, as well as dynamic leadership 
on the part of the State Administra- 
tion to implement courageously these 
recommendations. 


33. GENERAL ASSEMBLY — We 
are grateful that during the years the 
democratic process has resulted in a 
group of members in the General 
Assembly dedicated to public service 
and particularly to public schools. 
To these men and women who have 
written into law significant statutes 
extending educational opportunity to 
the youth of our Commonwealth, we 
extend our thanks. We look forward 
to the return of those who have 
served us so well in the past years. 
We welcome to the General Assembly 
those who will be serving for the first 
time, knowing that they too will 
recognize that the problems of our 
public schools have high priority 
in the many issues that will confront 
them. 

34. THE CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES—We are grate- 
ful to those members of Congress who 
voted in favor of the appropriation 
of substantial federal funds to be 
used by the states for the support 
of public education. We pledge 
these members our continued support 
and cooperation. 


35. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION — We commend 
Doctor Charles H. Boehm, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and 
his staff for developing those policies 
and procedures which are designed to 
improve the quality of our educa- 
tional program and the position of 
professional personnel. To them we 
pledge our support and cooperation. 
We believe that no political sponsor- 
ship should be required for positions 
in the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. 


36. PSEA STAFF, OFFICERS, 
AND COMMITTEES—We extend 
to Harvey E. Gayman, Executive 
Secretary, and his Staff members at 
PSEA Headquarters, the Executive 
Council, and the elective and ap- 
pointive committees our grateful 
appreciation for their efforts in plan- 
ning and carrying out the work of our 
Association. We look to them for 
continued leadership and service. 

37. LOCAL ASSOCIATION LEAD- 


ERS—We commend the leaders of 
our local associations for their in- 
valuable services in interpreting the 
work of our professional organization 
to the teachers and citizens of their 
communities. We are grateful for 
their dedicated and conscientious 
leadership. 

38. PRESIDENT OF THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION — To Bertha P. 
Boyd, our President, we express 
gratitude for her services to our 
Association in this eventful year. 
She has been an outstanding leader 
and spokesman for education and the 
PSEA. In whatever capacity she 
was called to serve she responded 
cheerfully and with unique ability 
and energy. We extend to her our 
sincere thanks and good wishes for 
continued success in her future serv- 
ices to the teaching profession. 


Amendments to PSEA Constitution 


Three amendments to the PSEA 
Constitution received the required 
two-thirds vote of the members of the 
House of Delegates. The vote by 
which these amendments were ap- 
proved was Article V, County Chap- 
ters, Local Branches, Local As- 
sociations, and PSEA Regions, and 
Article VI, House of Delegates, 596- 
244; Article VIII, Departments, 
Section 1, 725-103; Article VIII, 
Departments, Section VI, 703-130. 


As a result of these amendments, 
the new parts of these Articles and 
Sections now read: 

ARTICLE V_ County Chapters, Local 
Branches, Local Associations, and 
PSEA Regions. 

The Pennsylvania State Education 
Association shall be comprised of 
District Local Branches, County 
Chapters (Area Local Branches and 
Local Associations), and PSEA Re- 
gions. Eligibility for membership 
shall include all levels of professional 
service. 


Section 1. The district local branch 
shall embrace the supervisory area of 
a district superintendent. 

Section 2. The county chapter shall 
embrace all of the districts under the 
supervision of a county superin- 
tendent. 

a. An area local branch may be or- 
ganized by members of a school sys- 
tem within a county chapter provided 
such local branch includes in its mem- 
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sership secondary and elementary 
ceachers and administrators within 
the area served by the district, 
jointure, merged or union district as 
the case may be and provided that 
the membership of such local branch 
numbers 75 or more members. 

b. In those instances in which the 
membership of the above designated 
systems is less than 75 members, a 
local association may be formed. 
Except as approved by the Executive 
Committee of the county chapter no 
local association shall be recognized in 
school systems whose membership is 
limited to only elementary or second- 
ary teachers. 

Section 3. The Department of 
Public Instruction and each State 
College, School of Education, and 
college having a faculty of 20 or more 
members may be a local branch of the 
Association. A minimum of eleven 
members in the State Association in 
such local branch shall be required for 
delegate representation. 

Section 4. Executive Committee. 
Each county chapter, each district 
and area local branch, and each local 
association shall be governed by an 
Executive Committee. 

In the case of the county chapter 
the Executive Committee shall in- 
clude in its membership the president 
of each area local branch and each 
local association which is a part of the 
county chapter and a member of the 
staff of the office of the county 
superintendent. 

The Executive Committee of the 
county chapter shall be responsible 
for including in organized local 
branches or local associations any 
school system which because of geo- 
graphic isolation or limited number of 
employes does not have local as- 
sociation status. 

The Executive Committee of the 
county chapter shall meet at least 
three times a year and shall include on 
its agenda activities and problems of 
the area local branches and _ local 
associations which are a part of the 
county chapter. 

The Executive Committee of the 
county chapter shall also provide for 
the election of a delegate or delegates 
to the Regional Convention and the 
State Convention, provided that in 
the distribution of delegates each area 
local branch and each local association 
with 75 or more members shall be 
entitled to elect a delegate for every 
75 members, and the remaining 
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delegates be allocated on a rotating 
basis by the county Executive Com- 
mittee so that periodically each local 
association or school district will have 
representation in the House of Dele- 
gates at the Region and State Con- 
ventions. 

Services. All communications and 
services of the PSEA shall be available 
to all County Chapters, Local Bran- 
ches (District and Area), and Local 
Associations alike. 

County chapters and/or district 
local branches, area local branches, 
and local associations, when it ap- 
pears mutually advantageous, may 
with the approval of the PSEA Ex- 
ecutive Council join in a single or- 
ganization. 

Coordinating Councils. In order 
that there may be coordination of in- 
terest and activity within the geo- 
graphic area of the county a Co- 
ordinating Council may be organized 
whichshallincludein its structure rep- 
resentatives prorated on the basis of 
members of the County Chapter and 
the District Local Branches within 
the area of the county. 

Section 5. Regions. Any number 
of district local branches and county 
chapters whose aggregate membership 
in the Association is 3,000 members or 
more may, when authorized by the 
Executive Council, organize a region 
for the purpose of holding conventions 
and promoting activities to the end 
that the policies and program of the 
Association may be carried into action 
by the district local branches and 
county chapters and be properly inte- 
grated. 

All expenses of such regions shall be 
borne jointly by the regions and the 
Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation. 

The following regions are author- 
ized, each of which shall include all 
the district local branches and county 
chapters in the counties indicated:. . . 

Section 6. Each Region shall. . . 

Section 7. The officers of each 
Region shall, . . 

Section 8. The Region President. . . 

Section 9. The several Regions. . . 

Section 10. The terms of all local 
branch or county chapter officers 
shall begin between December | and 
June | as may be determined locally. 
ARTICLE VI. House of Delegates 

Section |. The House of Delegates 
shall consist of the members of the 
Executive Council, ex officio, and the 
delegates elected by the District Local 


Branches and the County Chapters of 
the Association, the number in no 
case to exceed one delegate for every 
75 members or major portion thereof 
enrolled the preceding year as mem- 
bers of this Association; provided, 
however, that one delegate shall be 
allowed each District Local Branch 
having less than 75 members on 
condition that the major portion of its 
membership shall have been enrolled 
in the State Association the preceding 
year. In the designation of the dele- 
gates from acounty chapter, any local 
branch or local association within the 
county chapter with 75 or more mem- 
bers shall be entitled to have one 
delegate for every 75 members, these 
delegates to be included in the total 
number to which the county chapter 
is entitled... . 

Section 6. The expenses of Dele- 
gates attending a stated meeting of 
the Association may be borne by the 
District Local Branch or County 
Chapter as the case may be. 

Note: Editorial changes have been 
made in Article III, Member- 
ship, and Article XVIII, Rep- 
resentatives, to bring the 
phraseology in  corformity 
with the above amendments. 

ARTICLE VIII. Departments 

Section 1. 

II]. Department of Classroom Teach- 

ers 

Sections: 

1. Secondary Teachers 
2. Elementary Teachers 

A Classroom Teacher shall be de- 
fined as any person devoting the 
major part of his time to classroom 
teaching. 

VI. Department of Pupil Services 

Any professional employe who is 
not directly connected in any in- 
structional or supervisory activity but 
whose work is necessary to the total 
educational program is eligible for 
membership in the department. 

Sections: 

1. Counselors 

2. School Nurses 

3. Home and School Visitors 


Note: An editorial change to add the 
Department of Pupil Services 
to Article IV, Officers, has been 
made. 
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Cornerstone Laid at New PSEA Headquarters 


NE of the impressive events of the 

1960 convention and undoubted- 
ly in the history of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association was the 
laying of the cornerstone of the new 
Education Center of the PSEA at 400 
North Third Street, Harrisburg, on 
Tuesday forenoon, December 27, 
1960, at 10:00 o'clock. 

In spite of the zero weather several 
hundred members of the convention 
attended as brief ceremonies were held 
on this occasion. Mrs. Bertha P. 
Boyd, President of the Association, 
presided at the ceremony. Reverend 
J. Charles McKirachan, pastor of the 
Pine Street United Presbyterian 
Church, next door to 400, gave the 
invocation as follows: 

“Almighty and everlasting God, 
creator and builder of the whole 
universe, and who has planted in the 
hearts and minds of men the impulse 
to erect in their day fitting houses and 
temples for their work and culture, we 
beseech Thee to confirm and bless 
that which is being done here and that 
which shall be continued, that it shall 
be done in Thy name. 

“Establish this stone which has 
been laid, and prosper the work and 
will of which it is a symbol. 

“O Thou who art everywhere pres- 
ent in all places of Thy dominion to 
accept and further the services of all 


Thy creatures: remember for good all 
those whose interests and lives and 
dedication center here. May this 
edifice be for the upbuilding in 
strength and beauty of all the in- 
terests of education throughout this 
great State. 

“Shield and defend those who labor 
here with their hands that there shall 
be no hurt or loss of life; and grant 
that the work, which through Thy 
mercy is so far furthered, may be 
brought to completion without hin- 
drance and in due time to a happy 
end. 

“And when this house, built to 
Thine honor, stands complete in 
beauty and loveliness, let Thy glory 
dwell in it, Thy truth motivate all 
that transpires in it and Thy will the 
goal to which all who labor here direct 
their efforts. 

“And grant, O Lord, in Thy stead- 
fast will and purpose that all we shall 
build in the brief span of our mortal 
lives shall conspire to the coming of 
Thy Kingdom and the blessing of all 
mankind. 


“All this we ask in the name and 
for the sake of our Lord Jesus Christ 
who liveth and reigneth with Thee, O 
Father, in the unity of the Holy 
Spirit, One God, world without end. 
Amen.” 

Mrs. Boyd then introduced the 


guests who included the Committee 
on Expanded Program and Building, 
Past Presidents of the Association, 
members of the Executive Council, 
and Headquarters Staff. 


Why a New Building 


Doctor Stover, chairman of the 
Building Committee, spoke briefly on 
“Why a New Building.” He com- 
mented on the beginnings of the PSEA 
Headquarters in Harrisburg in 1921, 
the purchase of the so-called little 
red schoolhouse at 400 North Third 
Street in 1924, and the subsequent 
purchase of adjoining properties, the 
expansion of staff to the point that 
the facilities were no longer adequate 
to meet the services desired and re- 
quired by the members. Aware of the 
need for a new Headquarters Build- 
ing, he told of the amendment to the 
PSEA Constitution in 1956 which 
provided that of the $5 increase in 
dues certain amounts should be set 
aside annually toward the develop- 
ment of a building fund. With these 
resources, he said, the dream for a 
new building became a reality. 


The firm of Lawrie and Green, 
Architects, was employed in 1959, 
plans approved, and the new building 
was on its way. He said it was 
anticipated the building would be 





H. E. Gayman, Kermit Stover, and Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd 
examine the contents of the box which was sealed in the 
cornerstone. 
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Kermit Stover, Mr. Gayman, Eugene Bertin, and Mrs. Boyd 
took turns spreading cement. 
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ready for occupancy in August, 1961. 
M. Edwin Green of the firm of 
Lawrie and Green, Architects, spoke 
briefly on the new structure. He told 
of the modern features that will be 
included in the building, the stately 
design, and their constant objective 
that the building would not only be 
modern in its utilities and service 
facilities but that it would also be a 
fitting symbol for the teaching pro- 
fession and members of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association. 


Contents of the Cornerstone Box 


Mr. Gayman told of the contents of 
the box which was sealed within the 
cornerstone. He said it seemed fitting 
that the contents of the box should 
reflect the Association and its pro- 
gram as it is today. Accordingly 
there is in the box the following: 


The Association 


Brief history and picture of original 
building 

Constitution 

Organizational Chart 

Code of Ethics, Rights, and Com- 
petence 

Platform and Resolutions 


Publications 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL— 
December, 1960, issue 

Bound Volume, 1959-60 

Selected issues of Education Bulletin 


Membership 


Local Branch and Membership Rec- 
ord, 1959-60—PSEA and NEA 

Promotional Materials 

Membership Certificates 

Life Membership Pin 


Association Activities 


Round Robin 

This Is How We Did It 

Public Relations Handbook and Fliers 

Student PSEA-PFTA Handbook, Di- 
rectory, and Newsletter 

Time to Teach 

Summary of Salary Schedules 

Merit Rating 

Professional Activities Booklets 

School Code and Retirement Booklet 

Mementos of Centennial Observ- 
ance—Key Chain and Souvenir 
Tray 

Harrisburg Patriot—December 27, 
1960 
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State Flag and United States Flag 
Holy Bible 

Commenting on the inclusion of the 
State flag and the United States flag, 
he said that the teaching profession 
recognized its obligation to interpret 
and keep alive the great heritage of 
our Commonwealth and our country. 
Commenting on the Holy Bible, he 
said that the teaching profession to- 
day continues to hold preeminent as 
an objective of education moral and 
spiritual values and that it was the 
desire of the dedicated teacher that 
each pupil grow not only in wisdom 


and stature but also in favor with 
God and man. 

Then the real experts in laying 
cornerstones took over, placed the 
cornerstone on supports and for a 
time the President, the Chairman of 
the Building Committee, the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, and others prac- 
ticed the art of masonry in placing 
cement on the inner face of the 
cornerstone. The stone was then 
lifted in place by the expert craftsmen 
and the ceremonies ended with the 
benedicton by Reverend McKira- 
chan. 


Time for a Change 


Excerpts from an address by 
PAULINE FREDERICK 


NBC News Commentator 


before the 1960 PSEA Convention 


N THE LAST SUNDAY in November, 
1950—the turbulent year of the 
start of the Korean war—a hurricane 
swept into New York, tearing with 
full force up the East River. Before 
it stood the nearly completed glass 
tower that was to become the Secre- 
tariat building of the permanent home 
of the United Nations. 

Architect Wallace Harrison watched 
the storm with apprehension. What 
would it do to the new UN house? 
He finally decided to summon his 
advisers and go over to see what was 
happening. 

The little group went up to the 
roof—41 stories above—to find out 
how much the structure was swaying. 
None of them had a level. But 
necessity—that ever present mother— 
came to their aid. Someone dropped 
a paper match into a protected puddle 
of water. Breathlessly they watched. 
It showed the sway of the UN to be 
no more than three-quarters of an 
inch! 

It was agreed then and there that 
the United Nations would be able to 
withstand the elements. The de- 
signers and builders had done their 
work well. 

What those who were to occupy this 
House would do to their new home 
was another matter—and another 
responsibility. Would they pull it 
down about their ears—as they had 


the League of Nations? That ques- 
tion remains unanswered tonight. . . . 

The world is changing and so is the 
UN. Khrushchev's wrecking oper- 
ation recently brutally exposed this. 
Whether in doing so he caused perma- 
nent damage to the organization 
depends upon how skillfully the re- 
pairs are made. 

This is not a time to despair about 
the UN. Rather this is an opportunity 
for the United States to lead other 
members in recognizing a challenge 
that could lead to a stronger and 
better House for the Family of 
Nations. 

This will require some important 
revisions of American policies. This 
is the time for a change. . . . 


Not Synonymous 


A dispassionate examination of the 
Russian’s behavior, I believe, reveals 
something important about our own 
conduct in the United Nations. Time 
and again we seem to have been 
trying to win votes more than any- 
thing else. Now if we are to help save 
the UN we must put our first effort 
into winning the peace. Winning 
votes in the UN and winning the 
peace are not synonymous... . 

The United Nations was founded 
on the assumption that the big powers 
would cooperate in maintaining peace 
as they had in making war. Secretary 
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of State Stettinius warned at the time 
that there could be no United Nations 
and no peace unless the big powers 
worked together. 

But almost from the beginning this 
keystone that was to hold up the UN 
House has been split. The Russians 
may have been responsible for the 
first crack. But I believe any ob- 
jective historian would admit that the 
divided house—reflecting the divided 
world—has been vigorously main- 
tained by both sides. Each has ap- 
peared to be ready to spend more 
effort to battle one another than to 
destroy the common enemy—war 
itself. The weapon of the West in the 
UN has been a majority or two-thirds 
vote. The Soviet Union has re- 
taliated with the veto and refusal to 
participate in UN programs it does 
not approve... . 

But a mature person knows that it 
is not in the heat of controversy that 
truth emerges. Moreover, stimulating 
anger and confusion is probably a 
Russian purpose. In the lull after the 
storm it is possible to see the entire 
picture more clearly... . 

Patience and fortitude are rare 
commodities. Too often they have 
been in short supply when a fast 
victory in votes gets the headlines 
quicker. 

I believe the first change we need in 
American policy at the UN is to put 
the priority where it belongs—on 
reaching agreement instead of winning 
votes. 

I believe the emphasis should be on 
the search for solutions to issues that 
have kept humanity teetering on the 
brink. Agreement should be the 
goal—no matter how distant it ap- 
pears—not fruitless victory or defeat. 
Answering immediately every word a 
Russian utters will never save suc- 
ceeding generations from the scourge 
of war. Ingenuity, imagination, 
courage, and endless patience in try- 
ing to enlist the cooperation of even 
the most wayward member, may. 

I believe a second important change 
is needed in American policy. The 
strongest motive in much of our deal- 
ings with other nations appears to be 
to enlist allies to help us win the cold 
war. I believe that we should be 
trying, instead, to win the peace. 


Symbol of Status 


The United Nations began with 51 
members. An absolute majority— 
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Just before the opening of the festive Wednesday evening general session, the 
photographer took this picture of President Boyd and the speakers of the evening, 
Pauline Frederick, NBC Correspondent for the United Nations, and Superintendent 


of Public Instruction Charles H. Boehm. 


32—-was from Western Europe, North 
and Latin America. This past year 17 
more nations have been added—16 of 
them African. And western victories 
in votes, in which we have put so 
much stock, are getting more difficult 
to come by. 

Time after time in recent months a 
significant procedure has taken place. 
The second step a new nation has 
taken after proclaiming its inde- 
pendence has been to apply for mem- 
bership in the House on the East 
River. The UN is to these new states, 
a symbol of status in the Family of 
Nations. The General Assembly is 
the only place where, for example, 
Upper Volta has one vote as has the 
United States or the Soviet Union or 
New Zealand. 

If there is one thing above all others 
that could block Khrushchev’s pres- 
ent determination to degrade or 
destroy the UN it is the desire of these 
small nations to preserve the or- 
ganization where they have found 
equality and standing. 

It should be the purpose of the 


United States to help them. This 
means understanding that winning 
the cold war is not their biggest prob- 
lem. These little ones have come to 
the House on the East River with 
their poverty, their illiteracy, their 
inexperience in self-government, 
yearning to be free of a hopeless past 
that they may have a hopeful future. 
They do not want to be lined up on 
one side or the other of the big power 
battle. They need food more than 
missiles, education more than propa- 
ganda, peaceful neutrality rather than 
military commitments that threaten 
them with war... . 


I cannot tell you whether the Soviet 
Union is ready to end the cold war. 
But I think it is high time we find out 
if the United States is. Dag Ham- 
marskjold alone cannot save a world 
if the big nations refuse to save it. 


Risks for Peace 


I believe we should stop trying to 
win the cold war and start trying to 
(See Peace, page 265) 
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This Is the Hour to Expand 
Our Education Horizons 


The Honorable 
DAVID L. LAWRENCE 


Governor of the Commonwealth 


jam sgig with a group of educators 
such as yourselves was a much 
simpler task a few generations ago. 


It was simpler because the pro- 
fession, the buildings in which chil- 
dren learned—in fact our entire 
society was less complex than it is 
today. 

Those were times when the needs 
of our economy and its technology 
could be satisfied by backyard in- 
ventors with a grade school educa- 
tion. The little red schoolhouse 
with its Three-R curriculum trained 
these people. 

The system cannot have been a 
bad one. It produced the men and 
women America needed to build its 
industrial might; and it helped to 
preserve the world’s greatest democ- 
racy. 

The standards of modern times 
make our educational system of a 
half-century ago seem inadequate 
by comparison. The one-room school 
may not have been the broadest or 
most liberal education plant, but it 
was the best system of free, universal 
public education the world had seen 
to that time. 

Those were simpler times for all 
Americans. We were still thinking of 
ourselves and our government in 
limited terms. The world—no mat- 
ter how fast it was shrinking—seemed 
a far bigger place. 

America’s own success story as an 
industrial economy changed all that. 
And, as our economy grew. our 
educational system also began to 
expand. 

Every state in America was con- 
fronted by educational “growing 
pains.” Each state arrived at its 
own solution. 

Here in Pennsylvania, the growing 
demands placed on our educational 
system have resulted in a partnership 
between the State and the locality. 
This working agreement has pro- 
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In his address before the 1960 PSEA 
convention Pennsylvania’s Governor 
cautioned against wasting a single sec- 
ond of “this precious hour in educa- 
tion . 


duced some highly impressive re- 
sults, particularly in the past decade. 

For teachers, the truly significant 
results have occurred during the past 
six years. Mandated salary increases 
have put Pennsylvania on a more 
competitive basis with other areas. 
Although teaching salaries are still 
not adequate, our rate of increase 
during the past six years has been 
more rapid than in most other states 
in the Union. 

In other ways, the partnership 
between State Government and the 
locality has worked equally well— 
particularly in the field of school 
construction. 

It is strange, but no matter how 
great the cooperation has been be- 
tween the two levels of government 
in education, most of us still seem to 
think of our schools as purely local 
agencies. Except in Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia, and a few independent 
districts, we elect our neighbors to 
govern them and operate them; we 
establish our own school tax rates; 
we Set up our own procedures, locally, 
and build our own buildings. 

In brief, little has happened in 
Pennsylvania to challenge the tradi- 
tional concept of the local school as 
a self-contained unit of the com- 
munity. 





David L. Lawrence 


Yet the Constitution gives the 
State final and complete control over 
schools and school matters. With- 
out changing any basic law, Penn- 
sylvania could run its schools di- 
rectly from the State education 
department. 

There would be nothing new or 
radical in such an operation; it has 
been followed for years in other states. 
The idea has met with little favor in 
Pennsylvania, however. A hundred 
Legislatures have rejected—or ig- 
nored—it. In spite of increasing 
State financial activity, the local 
school districts have continued to 
handle their own affairs. 

The natural by-product of this 
reasoning has been a_ partnership 
agreement in which the State sits 
on one side of the table and several 
thousand school districts on the 
other. The General Assembly and 
the State Council of Education have 
established broad regulations for cur- 
riculum, teacher training and pay, 
and school building standards under 
which local districts must operate. 
In return the State uses its tax 
sources to supplement local revenues 
used for school operations. 

The general attitude toward edu- 
cation, focusing on its local nature, 
leads us to ignore the fact that we 
do have a unified system of educa- 
tion. That system is based on a vast 
body of legislation—the Pennsyl- 
vania School Code—and it reflects a 
sound educational philosophy. 


Three Foundation Stones 


There are three foundation stones 
in that philosophy. 

The first is the concept of equal 
educational opportunity. The child 
who comes from a financially poor 
district has the same basic oppor- 
tunity as the child who lives in a far 
richer area. Through this principle 
the State guarantees that a minimum 
of $5,800 will be available for each 
classroom unit. 

This sum, as you know, has been 
raised steadily over the years. Your 
own legislative committee is again 
on record as favoring an increase. 
This matter, along with many others, 
is now under consideration by the 
Governor's Committee on Educa- 
tion. 

I have no idea, at present, what 
recommendations the Committee will 
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make in this area—nor do | want an 
idea. I have said, since the Com- 
mittee came into being, that I wanted 
its members to operate without inter- 
ference or influence. That rule has 
been strictly followed on my part. 
When the Committee report is sub- 
mitted it should be the result of 
sound, objective, and impartial analy- 
sis on the part of qualified people. 

Any report on Pennsylvania educa- 
tion, however, is bound to show that 
the policy of establishing minimum 
financial standards has paid great 
dividends. This system has given 
Pennsylvania a State-aided school 
construction program without paral- 
lel. We have raised the instructional 
staff salaries in our schools to a pres- 
ent average of $5,140 which—though 
it may not be satisfactory, or even 
sufficient—still ranks us above the 
national average. 

By far the greater part of our im- 
provement in salaries has occurred 
since 1951 and, most notably, in 
1955, 

Looking back, it seems appalling 
to many of us that the General 
Assembly, in 1951, raised the mini- 
mum salary of teachers with standard 
certificates only to $2,400. Yet this 
was a significant advance, in its own 
way; it made it easier for Governor 
Leader's Administration and the Gen- 
eral Assembly to act, cooperatively, 
in 1955. The increases voted that 
year set a minimum of $3,200 with 
automatic additions of $100 yearly to 
bring our present minimum to $3,600. 

No one pretends that this salary 
scale is the final answer. Quite 
obviously, we are living in times of 
spiraling living costs. These costs 
affect teachers as much—perhaps 
even more—than other professionals. 


The Pennsylvania system of educa- 
tion has attempted to meet its prob- 
lems in other ways, also. A major 
cornerstone of the system has been the 
encouragement of larger and more 
efficient local districts —- through 
union, merger, or jointure. By 
making larger districts more attrac- 
tive — through supplementary in- 
struction subsidies from the State— 
we have attracted eighty per cent 
of our school districts into jointures, 
and a relatively small number into 
other combinations. No other State 
can claim similar success in volun- 
tary school reorganization. 

A natural outgrowth of the State- 
wide efforts to improve educational 
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opportunity has been the construc- 
tion of new buildings. At present— 
through the School Building Au- 
thority—the State is helping to pay 
for $1.3 billion worth of buildings in a 
program which also is unparalleled in 
America. 

There is much more to the system, 
of course: a State tax equalization 
board measures all local property 
wealth with a uniform yardstick; a 
“tax anything” law gives our locali- 
ties tax leeway broader than that 
of most other states; State laws re- 
quire county-wide uniform assess- 
ment rates and long-range county- 
wide reorganization plans. 


What's In It for Me? 


But equalization of opportunity, 
reorganization of districts and school 
buildings are still the bedrock upon 
which the system is founded. 

It seems apparent that any State- 
wide system such as this must depend 
upon the rational attitude of re- 
sponsible persons at all levels. We 
cannot afford selfishness or blindness. 
When we start asking—either person- 
ally or by districts—‘“What’'s in it 
for me?’ we run the risk of making 
the entire system valueless. 

It is time to begin thinking of 
Pennsylvania education as a whole 
—and not as a patternless collection 
of individual schoe! districts. Instead 
of asking ourselves, “What's in it for 
me?’ we have got to start asking, 
“What's in it for Pennsylvania?” 

Our changing economy, the need 
for new skills, the cold war’s demand 
for educational and_ technological 
progress—each of these makes it 
mandatory that we give everything 
we have in the pursuit of excellence 
in education. We cannot achieve 
that excellence by turning our backs 
on each other, or by guarding our 
own sovereignty so blindly that we 
refuse to improve our schools locally. 

We have heard, many times, that 
these are critical times for American 
education. 


The Crisis Will Deepen 


Although I do not want to appear 
pessimistic, I must say that I believe 
the crisis will deepen. Unless we use 
every resource available; unless we 
find new ways to use what we now 
have more efficiently and economic- 
ally; unless we broaden the scope of 
our educational system to meet the 


widening demands of a_ changing 
society, we are inviting radical meas. 
ures that would revolutionize th« 
entire system. 


We do not have a choice in this 


matter. If we are to preserve de- 
mocracy and enlarge the boundaries 
of freedom in tomorrow's world, we 
must do everything in our power to 
strengthen public education. If we 
are to give our own citizens the skills 
they need to earn a living wage and 
become taxpaying members of a 
plentiful society, we will have to 
recognize that a basic goal of the 
public school system is to meet the 
challenge of increased automation in 
industry. 

The United States Labor Depart- 
ment reported last year that nearly 
nine per cent of those with less than 
a high school education were un- 
employed. Of those who had gone 
to high school, only five per cent 
were jobless, and in the group with 
some college training, only slightly 
more than two per cent were un- 
employed. 

These statistics have great mean- 
ing for our entire Nation. For 
Pennsylvania, with its serious un- 
employment problem, they have an 
ominous ring. They show, unmis- 
takably, that industry and business 
are demanding more and more train- 
ing from those they choose for em- 
ployment. 

Obviously, if we are to face this 
challenge, we will have to make a 
series of carefully planned but reason- 
ably rapid adjustments, I believe we 
can best sum up those necessary ad- 
justments on five fronts, each equal in 
importance. 


Five Adjustments 


First, it is imperative that we 
create better school district organ- 
ization. We need fewer school dis- 
tricts because larger schools will be 
able to offer the wide curricular range 
necessary for college admission. New 
skills require new training; this new 
training must begin during the for- 
mative years of a student's education 
—at elementary and secondary levels. 
If we are interested in economy—and 
there is no school director or educator 
who can afford to ignore this funda- 
mental fact ot life—we must recognize 
the gross inefficiency of looking at 
Pennsylvania education as a make- 
shift monster with a thousand tiny 
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heads. Pouring new and increased 
education money into our present 
helter-skelter system of small, often 
even microscopic school districts is 
like pumping high-test octane gaso- 
line into a superannuated Model T. 
SECOND, we must begin to base 
our instruction subsidy on a common- 
sense estimate of the cost of a cur- 
riculum that will meet the demands 
of the 20th Century. It is up to us 
to set standards of education—and 
having set them, to do everything 
in our power to meet those standards. 
Our present school system, it seems 
to me, is the result of too many 
compromises. We cannot face the 
future with an education system 
based on equivocation. We can 
have, and we must have, a conscious 
effort to purchase, for all our chil- 
dren, the finest instruction available. 
THIRD, we must not lose sight of 
the need to raise the salary level of 
professional employes—and especially 
the classroom teacher. Too much of 
the time, I am afraid, we look upon 
educational achievement in terms 
of bright new buildings or equipment. 
In the last analysis, the entire worth 
of our education system is determined 
by the teacher. No other person so 
completely controls the quality of 
education our children are given. 
FourRTH, we must produce the tax 
revenue—on the State and _ local 
level—to pay our fair share of the 
bill for education. We cannot do 
this halfheartedly. It takes courage 
on the part of administrators and 
school directors and legislators to 
demand, and get, taxes in any form. 
But education's needs go far deeper 
today than ever before in our history. 
If we ignore them—or if we do not 
provide the money to fulfill them— 
we will fail not only ourselves and this 
generation but all those that follow. 
FIFTH, in the series of fronts upon 
which we must pursue the cause of 
education, is the rising need for aid 
to education from the Federal level. 
During the past few years, some 
of the stigma once attached to Fed- 
eral aid to education has disappeared. 
For my own part, I can only say: 
Good riddance! At best, the opposi- 
tion to Federal aid to education was 
based on gross misinterpretation of 
the entire relationship between the 
States and the Federal government; 
at its worst, the campaign against 
such aid has been fought with r.arrow 
and destructive platitudes. 
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I am hopeful—as are many others 
that the incoming Federal Adminis- 
tration, with the aid of Congress, 
will seek, and get, a workable pro- 
gram of aid to education. It will 
come not a moment too soon. 

The crisis in education is not a 
matter of local or State concern alone. 
It is a national problem. It affects 
every level of our society and it 
undermines the entire strength and 
purpose of our country. 

We cannot solve our education 
problems with the cloistered taboos 
of another century. It is today and 
tomorrow we must worry about. 
The time we might have had to 
squander in a less chaotic age is not 
available to our generation. 


For the educators—for the edu- 
cated—for each and every one of us— 
the eleventh hour is ticking by, right 
now as | am speaking. 


We cannot afford to waste a single 
second of this precious hour in edu- 
cation. 


Before the clock of opportunity has 
run down, we must make a massive 
and deliberate effort to expand our 
education horizons. 


A big demanding job lies ahead. 
As educators, you must lead the way 
in meeting the challenge. And, in 
every way possible, I am pleased to 
offer the assistance of this Adminis- 
tration in seeing these problems 
through to their successful solutions 


Teachers and Pupils 
Challenged by New Decade 


CHARLES H. BOEHM 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 


E ARE on the threshold of a new 
W era, the second decade of a 
fateful century. 

As we balance our books, we are 
especially grateful to the many lead- 
ers in our nation, men who are aware 
of the Gargantuan struggle for the 
survival of our free social order, men 
who are aware of the seriousness of 
the educational front. Now, more 
and more of these citizens see clearly 
the need for the fullest development 
of our human resources. 


Federal Aid Included 


It was not unexpected, then, that 
for the first time in our history, two 
major party platforms included sub- 
stantial Federal Aid for our schools 
and two major Presidential candidates 
were concerned with education and 
particularly the low level of teachers’ 
salaries. If President-Elect John F. 
Kennedy can secure passage of a 
Federal Aid bill permitting each state 
to decide how and what Federal Aid 
shall go for salaries or for building 
construction, Pennsylvania, which 
has the nation’s outstanding sub- 
sidized school building program, would 


The State Superintendent, in his message 
at the 1960 PSEA Convention, lists the 
responsibilities of educators. 


certainly not want to match the 
Federal allocation with additional 
funds for school buildings only. 

In the closing days of this year came 
the first report of the Presidential 
Commission on National Goals, in- 
cluding much about education. This 
report calls for substantial financial 
support from Federal, state, and local 
governments and from private sources 
as well. 

An outstanding event in 1960 was 
the appointment of the Committee on 
Education by Governor David L. 
Lawrence. This committee is busy 
setting up long-range goals. No 
State Committee has been more faith- 
ful in attendance nor more loyal in its 
responsibilities. It would be pre- 
sumptuous to anticipate its recom- 
mendations. 

Yesterday your association laid the 
cornerstone of its new home. This 
educational building, a structure 
which will outlast all of us, will re- 
main symbolic of the efforts of one of 
the Commonwealth's most significant 
professions. 

Governor Lawrence's program for 
eliminating the out-dated dormitories 
at all of our fourteen State Colleges 
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was launched during the year. Archi- 
tects have already been assigned the 
job of designing many of the dormi- 
tories of the $35,000,000 program. 
During the year, two other programs 
were projected for State Colleges—a 
six-year equipment program calling 
for the following at each campus: a 
planetarium, an electronic laboratory, 
and closed circuit television. An- 
other program concerns a ten-year 
library-teaching materials center with 
provisions for listening and viewing 
posts and for individual learning 
devices. 

The U. S. Supreme Court has re- 
turned the constitutionality of the 
reading of the Bible to the lower court. 
The Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion was a friend of the court on the 
original case. This time, however, 
the Superintendent has intervened 
and joins Abington Township School 
Board as an active party on the ap- 
peal. 

Your Association sponsored a bill 
to permit the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction to participate in the 
direct control of financially distressed 
districts. This act has led many 
districts to meet their obligations 
However, we have already been 
active in the operation of some of 
them. Our iong-range program is the 
development of a solvent adminis- 
trative unit, which can afford a good 
educational program. Our immediate 
program is to get over-due teachers’ 
salaries paid and to get them paid 
regularly and on time. 

The educational program for the 
new decade will challenge the intel- 
lectual capacities of the teachers as 
well as those of the pupils. 


Responsibilities Listed 


For the fullest development of our 
human resources, we must also take 
into account many other respon- 
sibilities : 

1. To give our youth a clear, 
comprehensive understanding of Com- 
munism, and more particularly the 
nature of its short and long-range 
objectives 

2. To immerse our students in a 
thorough understanding of the other 
peoples of the world, with emphasis 
on their cultures, their aspirations 

3. To understand ourselves com- 
pletely and how we, with our strength 
and weaknesses, fit into the inter- 
national scene 
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4. To provide more adequately for 
the professions as we double our popu- 
lation in forty years 

5. To prepare our youth for the 
space age in which they will live the 
greater part of their lives 

6. To have concern with the 
various problems arising from dif- 
ferent cultures, minorities, nationali- 
ties in our schools 

7. To strive to attain the highest 
standards of living and ever higher 
standards of morality 

8. To improve constantly teach- 
ing techniques and content organi- 
zation of curriculum, and to challenge 
especially students of all levels of 
ability 

9. To provide for a vast increase 
in technicians in the field of elec- 
tronics, in instrumentation, and in 
computer programing 

10. To help upgrade the labor force 
in face of terrific manpower cuts due 
to the constant expansion of auto- 
mation in industry, business, and 
professions 

11. To help develop one-third of 
our population to become bilingual by 
the year 2000 to prepare all for the 
intelligent use of expanded leisure 
time which lies ahead 

12. To export now educational 
talent and not wait until a surplus of 
college graduates develops in 1980 

13. We are not going to accomplish 
our goals in education by providing 
for a more satisfactory participant, 
unless we have still greater commit- 
ment to education public and private, 


in elementary and secondary schools, 
undergraduate and graduate levels. 


We have never asked so much o 
education; our survival has neve: 
demanded so much! 


To meet the new responsibilities 
we will need new concepts of in-service 
education and above all a new concept 
of teacher compensation, for the 
teacher is the one single and univer- 
sal factor of quality education. We 
must secure as teachers many more of 
the college graduates coming from 
the highest competency level. To 
employ these youth in adequate num- 
bers we will not need to give the high 
priority level for teachers as do the 
Soviet or the Chinese; in fact we will 
not need to have parity with other 
professions requiring equivalent edu- 
cation, but we will not progress sub- 
stantially unless salaries reach greater 
than the 55 per cent parity with other 
professions which is now the case. 

Let me repeat, to accomplish these 
goals we will require even greater 
public commitment to education and 
a higher parity in teachers’ salaries, 
one which is commensurate with the 
worth of the services of the profession 
to society. With this commitment 
will come many and a variety of chal- 
lenges. 

With the survival of our free society 
at stake and in this dynamic society 
of which we are a part, few edu- 
cational! traditions wiil remain un- 
challenged, for we live and move and 
progress with society. 





PSEA Past Presidents join in the laying of the cornerstone of the new Headquarters 


Building. 


Left to right: Mary B. McAndrew, Laura Braun, N. 


Eugene Shoe- 


maker, Lucy A. Valero, C. Herman Grose, Herbert P. Lauterbach, and Harold J. 
Koch. Associate Secretary A. Clair Moser is at the right. 
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The Central Purpose of American Education 


JAMES E. RUSSELL 

Secretary of the Educational Policies 
Commission 

National Education Association 


HERE is wide public knowledge of 

the urgent need to improve Ameri- 
can education, and there is growing 
awareness that the public schools 
cannot effectively accomplish all the 
objectives which all people believe to 
be worthy. As the things worth 
learning expand, choices must be 
made, and some base must be found 
on which to make them. The question 
of economy of time is a pressing con- 
stant in the educational scene. It 
calls for a definition of those things 
which must be done in schools re- 
gardless of their effect on the ability 
of the schools to conduct other activ- 
ities. 

Thus a discussion of priorities in 
education is timely today. We can 
hardly make a greater contribution to 
the future of our schools than by find- 
ing agreement on the school’s es- 
sential purposes. Most of the contro- 
versy that today surrounds American 
education derives from disagreements 
about what the schools should seek to 
accomplish. We are accused of doing 
this and failing to do that, most by 
people who want us to do something 
that we probably ought not to do. 
Even if many of the pressures that 
our critics place on us are unwise, we 
must nevertheless rethink what we 
ask the schools to do. Whether we 
like it or not, the plain fact is that the 
world is changing at a breathtaking 
rate and the school’s job is changing, 
too. The very image of the American 
public school is being altered before 
our eyes. 

The force which is today remaking 
the image of the American public 
school lies at so deep a level that it 
plays a part in every educational 
problem that we face. This is a 
change in the social and intellectual 
context of our lives. This change is 
forcing us to revaluate the purposes 
for which public schools are operated. 
Such revaluation is difficult because 
we have accepted as a valid edu- 
cational purpose practically anything 
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that anyone thought would be a good 
thing for anyone, to enable him to 
lead a fuller life. The pressures of the 
present require us to rethink these 
ideas. The school of today cannot 
possibly hope tc do all those things 
which people ask it to do. Choices 
among many good things simply must 
be made, and a way must be found to 
limit the jobs which the society asks 
the school to do. Only in this way 
will the schools have any realistic 
hope of providing good education. 

Leaders in American education 
have long sought to define the pur- 
poses which the public school should 
serve. Perhaps the most influential 
of the attempts to classify educational 
purposes have been the Report of the 
Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education, ‘Cardinal 
Principles of Secondary Education” 
(1918), and the 1938 publication of 
the Educational Policies Commission, 
The Purposes of Education in Ameri- 
can Democracy.” 

The “cardinal principles,” which 
were to be the central purposes of 
education, were: 


1. Health 

2. Command of fundamental proc- 
esses 

3. Worthy home-membership 

4. Vocation 

5. Citizenship 

6. Worthy use of leisure 

7. Ethical character 


The Educational Policies Com- 
mission reclassified these objectives 
under four principal headings: 

Objectives of self-realization 

Objectives of human relationship 

Objectives of economic efficiency 

Objectives of civic responsibility 

Both of these lists have their base 
in acommon view of education and of 
the life of the person. They view the 
person first as an individual and then 
in the various contexts in which he 
operates: the social, the economic, 
and the political. Education is con- 
ceived of as being concerned with 


The Chief School Administrators 
Section is challenged to accept 
“ability to think’ as education's 
unique role in this address before 
their group on December 28, 1960. 


enabling the person to learn all those 
things he needs to be effective in all 
these areas. Thus the function of 
education is as large as life, and a full 
list of educational objectives is by 
definition unattainable for any given 
individual. 


The Clue 


It is hard to argue with statements 
which cover so many good ends. Yet 
those statements cannot be taken to 
meet our needs today. Their very 
breadth prevents their general ap- 
plication. How can we look at 
educational objectives in such a way 
as to single out those which are so im- 
portant that they must somehow be 
achieved, no matter what the effect on 
the school’s ability to conduct other 
activities? How can we separate the 
essential from the desirable? We find 
a clue, I think, in the changes which 
have been occurring in our society. 
And if we follow this clue, I think 
that we will redefine the job of the 
school. 


Some things are changing in the 
American society. Other things are 
stable. Individual worth remains the 
central objective of American society. 
It is the basis on which the society and 
its institutions are evaluated, and on 
which demands on the individual are 
justified. This central value under- 
lies our conceptions of the good life 
and the good man. In it we find our 
understanding of the importance of 
reverence for life and for beauty, our 
concept of upright and responsible 
character, of tolerance, of sympathy, 
of humanity. Flowing from this 
central value is the general charge 
which the American people have 
placed on their schools: to foster that 
flowering of individual capacities 
which will enhance the quality of 
every person's life and enable every 
human being to become the best per- 
son he is capable of becoming. 

The objective so broadly stated is 
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easy to accept and difficult to apply. 
It is variously understood and inter- 
preted, and the methods necessary 
for promoting it change as the society 
changes. Today those changes pro- 
ceed at so profound a level and so 
rapidly as to require revaluation of 
the people’s understanding of such 
concepts as the good life and ful- 
fillment of individual potential. 


The World in Flux 


The world is today in flux. If we 
study that flux, we may find that it 
will help us clarify our definition of 
the good life and of where the promise 
for individual well-being lies. 

So many people talk at such length 
about change that the concept almost 
overwhelms us. We mention changes 
in the population and in the mobility 
of population; in their expectations 
and in their ways of living; the ex- 
plosion of knowledge; the accelerating 
application of technology to everyday 
problems; the increasing prosperity 
of the nation. Abroad, we think of 
the continuing tensions of the Cold 
War; the emergence of new nations; 
the end of colonialism; the rising 
expectations of the underdeveloped 
peoples; the harnessing of the atom; 
the movement of man into space. 


Behind all these changes there is a 
change at a more fundamental level. 
It is a change which either causes or 
makes possible these other changes. 
This is a change in thé nature of 
human knowledge and in the role 
which rational and scientific thinking 
play in that knowledge. I have come 
to accept the proposition that the 
dimensions of truth are themselves 
changing in this age. In the past we 
have accorded truth to propositions 
advanced on many grounds. Some 
things have been true because they 
have been traditionally thought to be 
true. Others were taken to be true on 
aesthetic or humanistic grounds, 
Many things we believe to be true 
simply because we want to believe so. 
The underlying change of the modern 
society is the vastly increased role of 
that form of truth which derives from 
rational processes empirically vali- 
dated. This is scientific truth, not in 
the sense of natural or social science, 
and certainly not limited to those 
intellectual perceptions which derive 
from subjects called science, but the 
truths which derive from the ap- 
plication of the scientific approach in 
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any field of human endeavor. These 
truths arise also in the humanistic, 
aesthetic, and social-science fields. 


Such knowledge, and its role in the 
life of people, is expanding at an ever 
increasing rate. Why? Part of the 
reason for this expansion is found in 
the fact that this kind of knowledge 
has proved to be man’s most efficient 
weapon for achieving the results he 
desires. It prevails because it works. 


More, however, than utility is 
involved. Rational propositions are 
not only useful; they are also con- 
vincing. There is high credibility in a 
proposition which can be rationally 
defended and can be tested by others 
than those who advance it. Such a 
proposition is likely to be accepted, 
even if it offends ‘common sense” or 
the testimony of the senses, just as 
the Einsteinian concept of the cur- 
vature of light is accepted by persons 
who cannot see light curve and cannot 
apply the mathematics necessary to 
comprehend the concept. 


And associated with the convincing 
force of rational ideas is their modesty. 
The rational man states even his 
strongest propositions modestly. He 
says: “Here is my idea. It is the best 
Icando. I donot know whether it is 
true. I think it is true. You test it. 
If you find it to be untrue I will dis- 
card it. This is the scientist's 
position. Your poet comes along and 
says: “I wrote it. I say it is true. 
That makes it true. Take it or leave 
it.’ You must take the poet on his 
terms, but you can take the scientist 
on your own. There is a contrast 
between the intellectual humility of 
the one and what amounts to the ar- 
rogance of the other. | think that 
this difference accounts for some of 
the force of the scientist. 


Reasons of utility, conviction, and 
modesty combine to give force to the 
insights gained through rational in- 
quiry. But the ability to apply the 
process has still deeper significance 
for the American people than mere 
knowledge of it. It has todo also with 
what we call common sense. By 
common sense we usually mean the 
measure of our own expectations. 
Common sense is something we learn 
early; it is the way we expect the 
world to be. But think of the rate at 
which our common sense keeps 
changing. I talk to groups of young 
people and ask them if they know 
what a whiffletree is, and I find that 


none of them know. Yet when | was 
a young man a whiffletree was to me 
what a carburetor is to most youn; 
people today. It was part of one’: 
background. It is not part of people’: 
background today. But look at wha: 
is coming to be part of their back- 
ground. 


Our Children’s Background 


We live in an age in which we al- 
ready have satellites in orbit around 
the earth. Our children will live in a 
time when some important part of our 
national security will depend on our 
ability to manage objects in such 
orbits. Have you seen the lecture 
that Lee DuBridge gave on the nature 
of a planetary orbit? He describes a 
case. Youareinacapsule in orbit ten 
thousand miles above the earth 
Another man in a similar capsule is in 
the same orbit one hundred miles 
ahead of you. How do you overtake 
him? Well, step on the gas. That is 
common sense. But if you try it that 
way, it will not work. By speeding up 
you merely move yourself into a 
higher orbit and in a higher orbit you 
are not going faster, you are going 
slower. So you drop behind. 

If you are to overtake him, here is 
how you do it. You point a retro 
rocket forward and slow down. In 
slowing down you drop into a lower 
orbit where you are going faster, so 
you move ahead of him. Then in 
order to join him, you accelerate, and 
this puts you into a larger, slower 
orbit. If you have done it just right, 
you can get on a collision course. 

And here you have the problem. 
Our children are going to live in an 
age in which common sense will say 
that the way to overtake somebody is 
to slow down. What will the good 
life look like in an age like that? What 
will be the qualities which our 
children must possess in order to be 
worthy free people? 
® [n such an age for a man to be ef- 
fectively free he must be capable of 
basing his actions upon an under- 
standing which he himself achieves. 
He must be capable of analyzing the 
situation in which he finds himself and 
of developing solutions to the prob- 
lems before him. He must be able to 
perceive and understand the events of 
his own life and time and the forces 
that influence and shape those events. 
He must recognize and accept the 
practical limitations which time and 
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James E. Russell, secretary of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, addresses 
the Chief School Administrators section. 


circumstance place on his choices. He 
must be aware of the basis on which 
he accepts propositions as true. He 
must understand the values by which 
he lives, the assumptions on which 
they rest, and the results to which 
they lead. He must recognize that 
others have different values, and he 
must look as objectively at those 
values as at his own. The free man, 
in short, uses his ability to think to 
enlarge his grasp of life. 

The world is changing because 
man’s dedication to his rational 
potentials has vastly increased. They 
have proved to be his most potent 
resource, and as such the likely key to 
his future, happy or sad. They have 
become the basis of human progress, 
individual dignity, and national sur- 
viva!. The man who will best achieve 
his own dignity in the future will be a 
rational man. ? 

The rational powers of man involve 
the intellectual processes usually de- 
scribed as recalling, imagining, classi- 
fying, generalizing, comparing, evalu- 
ating, analyzing, synthesizing, de- 
ducing, and inferring. The rational 
man applies these processes in ways 
consistent with logic and the available 
evidence to decisions regarding his 
ideas, attitudes, and activities. The 
hallmark of these processes is their 
transferability. They can be applied 
in making decisions in many situ- 
ations. The rational man sees in 
rational processes his best hope for 
meeting new situations, solving new 
problems, and applying in his knowl- 
edge. 

No man is ever fully rational. The 
ideal of rationality would be the full 
application of rational powers to the 
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making of all decisions in all aspects of 
living. Like other ideals, this can 
probably never be achieved in practice. 
Nevertheless, as a guide to under- 
standing, it is worth while to examine 
the aspects of rationality as they ap- 
pear in life. 


The Rational Man— 


The rational man early acquires the 
skills on which learning and under- 
Standing are based, and he continues 
throughout his life to develop these 
skills: acquiring information from 
written and spoken language and 
from observation, communicating ef- 
fectively, using numbers and mathe- 
matical concepts. 

The rational man endeavors con- 
stantly to enlarge his grasp of what 
man has learned about the world and 
of the methods of inquiry by which 
man obtains that knowledge. He 
knows enough to appreciate the com- 
petence and the task of the masters of 
many individual fields, and he strives 
for some insight into the views of the 
world developed by them 

The rational man is acquainted 
with the evolution and trends of his 
own and other societies. He is 
acquainted with the public issues of 
his time, and he seeks to understand 
how they are dealt with. 

The rational man has much knowl- 
edge of human development and of 
individual interaction with environ- 
ment. He knows that he is both 
rational and irrational, that he per- 
ceives events through the screen of 
his own personality. He takes ac- 
count of his personality in evaluating 
his perceptions. 

The rational man examines his own 
values and assumptions. He strives 
to understand their basis and effect, 
rather than accepting them on grounds 
of authority or tradition. Heseeks to 
understand the relationship between 
values and the natural desires of men 
to live, to flourish, and to reproduce. 
His disinterested questioning of his 
own assumptions permits him to look 
asobjectively at the values of othersas 
at his own, and to keep fanaticism out 
of his dedication to any ideal. Because 
he seriously examines his values, he 
seeks harmony between those he ex- 
presses and those upon which he acts. 
He is aware that they are often of 
great practical moment for himself 
and for cthers, and thus has a deep 
respect for the importance of values 





and a firm basis for a sense of re- 
sponsibility. 

The rational man acts upon his 
sense of responsibility. He recognizes 
the unbroken web which relates him 
to all men and accepts the desirability 
of social behavior. For him life takes 
on added richness and significance 
when he helps solve social problems 
and improves the life of fellow men. 

Particularly the rational man is 
dedicated to the values which inhere 
in nis own rationality: commitment 
to honesty and personal reliability, 
respect for the rationality of others 
and for the intellectual life, devotion 
to the expansion of knowledge. He is 
not neutral about rational thought. 
He has a taste for the abstract, enjoys 
form and design, and sees in logical 
consistency a high kind of beauty. 
He looks on the rational potentials of 
mankind as a crowning gift, and he 
values these potentials as the basis of 
a worthy life 

The rational man is aware of his 
own emotional states and seeks to 
relate them to the events that cause 
them. He strives to understand their 
role in his life, and to enjoy or curb 
them as he deems fit. In the degree 
to which he understands, for example, 
the significance in human life of 
beauty, love, and sympathy, his 
emotion is the richer. In regard to 
his emotions, as in all aspects of his 
life, he applies his knowledge and 
understanding to the making of 
decisions about his behavior. 

The rational man is aware of the 
relationship among his actions, his 
personal health, and the health of the 
community. He therefore seeks the 
knowledge which will permit him to 
protect and improve his mental and 
physical condition and that of the 
community. 

The rational man chooses his rec- 
reation with awareness that his time 
may be used in various ways, some of 
which can contribute to the achieve- 
ment of purposes which he has set for 
himself and to the satisfaction of 
needs which he recognizes. He is 
aware of the pressures of propaganda, 
advertising, and tradition, and is able 
to moderate their influence. 

The rational man, in short, is one 
who strives to be conscious of all 
facets of his existence. In this sense, 
he lives to the fullest. He has grown 
out of captivity to his emotions and 
irrational states. He has enriched his 
emotional life and learned to direct it 
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toward ever higher standards of taste 
and enjoyment according to his own 
determination of those standards, 
freed of unthinking submission to the 
pressures of his environment. He 
enjoys the political and economic 
freedoms of the democratic society. 
He supports them out of understand- 
ing rather than out of the bondage of 
values assimilated unwittingly. He 
is free from the intellectual bondage of 
ignorance and unawareness. He is a 
free man. 

Because rationality is the basis of 
change in the world it constitutes the 
basis of man's capacity to deal with 
the world. This capacity, however, is 
only potential. Its development de- 
pends upon education. While many 
agencies contribute to educational 
objectives, the school is the only» 
institution uniquely designed to de- 
velop the rational powers of in- 
dividuals. If that goal is to be 
achieved, the school's activities and 
program must focus on it. Thus to 
help every child develop his own 
rational powers—to approximate, to 
the extent he can, the rational man— 
is the controlling purpose of the school. 

The school must stimulate pupils to 
use and develop their rational powers. 
It must nourish—or where necessary 
arouse—in pupils the desire for un- 
derstanding of self, of man, and of the 
world. It must be concerned with 
early development of the skills and 
processes which permit the use of 
logic and evidence. It must provide 
the content and utilize the methods 
which help the pupil improve his 
ability to select, to relate, and to 
organize from the world’s  ever- 
increasing knowledge and to transfer 
what he has learned to new situations. 


How Do | Know? 


The school must arouse in the pupil 
not only desire and respect for knowl- 
edge, it must also foster the inquiring 
spirit, for at the heart of rationality 
the question: “What do I know?” is 
buttressed by the question: “How 
do I know?” Consequently the con- 
tent of the program and the methods 
of teaching must reflect a deep con- 
cern not only with factual knowledge 
but also with methods of inquiry and 
with challenging of assumptions. The 
school must help the pupil understand 
why various statements about man 
and about the world are accepted as 
valid. It must help him develop 
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awareness of the influences upon his 
actions and beliefs, such as family, 
friends, and social status. ; 

Achievement of so large an intel- 
lectual objective as that just stated 
obviously means different things in 
different schools and with different 
children. Some children may have 
limited ability to deal with ab- 
stractions. For these children it is 
necessary to develop school experi- 
ences which will meet their needs. In 
a democracy the development of 
individual potential is regarded as an 
inalienable right of the person and an 
inescapable measure of the society's 
worth. The school’s greatest con- 
tribution, even for the nonabstract 
mind, should be in the area of doing 
what can be done to unlock rational 
powers. 

Further, the assumption that any 
individual is necessarily deficient in 
rational potential must be vigorously 
examined. The advance of psy- 
chology points to plasticity in human 
potentials. Not much is known about 
those forces in the early environment 
which serve to close off the growth of 
intellectual powers. Schools must be 
alert to possibilities of developing 
the intellectual powers of children, 
even in the face of negative pre- 
dictions derived from _ intelligence 
tests. 

Achievement of this objective also 
depends on the ability of the com- 


_munity to make rationality the main 


base of the school. In every school 
it is essential to establish the con- 
ditions in which learning is possible. 
The conditions which hamper learn- 
ing include physical and mental 
illness, hunger, and lack of self- 
discipline. The ill or hungry child 
lacks the physical basis for intellectual 
progress. The person in rebellion 
against society, antagonistic toward 
formal education or doubtful of its 
value, unaccustomed to disciplined 
effort, or in serious difficulties of any 
sort, will find little of value in a 
school. In many favored communities 
such defects are rare. In these places 
the home and the culture combine to 
develop educability in children, and 
the school’s obligation is to maintain 
it. Inaless favored setting, however, 
where these defects exist, the school 
has no choice but to put its first and 
continuing effort to furnishing and 
maintaining these prerequisites. Any 
other course would waste educational 
resources. 


Development of Rational Powers 


Those concerned with school policy 
should not underestimate the difficulty 
of adapting specific curriculums to the 
views here expressed. The full de- 
velopment of rational powers is 
among the most complex and difficult 
of all school matters. Judgments as 
to what serves to develop these powers 
and what does not are difficult. The 
child goes through many stages in 
learning to reason, and not all of these 
Stages appear rational. There is no 
certainty that the study of abstract 
subjects like mathematics or philoso- 
phy enhances rational powers, and it 
is possible that subjects which appear 
to have little connection may in fact 
make a great contribution. Further- 
more, a subject which may develop 
the rational potentials of a given child 
may fail to do that precise thing in the 
case of a different child. No two 
pupils take away from a given edu- 
cational experience the same learning. 


It is possible to revaluate all the 
experiences offered to children in a 
public school system. It is a valid 
question to ask of each experience 
what may be its contribution to the 
development of rational potentials. 
It makes sense to ask with reference 
to every such experience what the 
difference would be in the lives of 
pupils and in the community if this 
experience were not offered. But 
answers to such questions are hard to 
come by and long in the seeking. 
They are little likely to be available to 
laymen or even to professionals except 
those involved in detailed research 
within the school system concerned. 
The wide variation among com- 
munities, the diversity among human 
beings, and the many different types 
of teaching procedures all make it 
possible to succeed or fail in almost 
any teaching situation. How the 
subject is handled may make all the 
difference. 

The curriculum planner faces some 
very difficult questions as he adapts 
the curriculum to conceptions like 
those here outlined. He must ask 
himself: “What must we add to the 
curriculum? What subtract?’ To 
answer these questions he must assess 
the contributions now made at each 
level by each area of the curriculum 
and must evaluate each in the light of 
its potential for contributing to the 
school’s goals. He must also consider 
what might be the contributions of 
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1ew matter which might be added. 
\ll these potentials must be com- 
yared, each with the other, in order to 
lecide which elements have great 
enough potential to justify their 
election. Every subject has some 
potential to make a contribution. 
The planner’s decision, therefore, is 
not that there is some potential, but is 
rather that there is enough potential 
to warrant inclusion. 


What Kinds of Changes? 


When the planner asks himself all 
these questions and begins to arrive at 
answers, what kinds of changes is he 
likely to propose? Obviously, in the 
limited time at our disposal here, we 
can do little more than sketch some of 
his possible answers. I suspect that 
one of the general changes will be a 
retreat from what I call “performance 
subjects’ and substitution in their 
place of work at a more abstract and 
more theoretical level. For example, 
much home economics teaching today 
focuses on certain domestic oper- 
ations, such as cooking and sewing. 
In the future these particular items 
may be taught solely in those places 
where it can be demonstrated beyond 
doubt that the children will never 
have an adequate model of home- 
making if the school does not supply 
it. Otherwise, I think that the homes 
and the media of communication will 
supply these models, and the school 
will be free to concentrate on the more 
important domestic science material 
now coming to its door from an- 
thropology, psychiatry, sociology, and 
the growing study of family living. 

In the teaching of English, the 
future points to much _ increased 
emphasis on English as a communi- 
cation skill, with a related decline in 
the present emphasis on English as an 
art form. This will entail a general 
acceptance of recommendations, like 
those of Doctor Conant and the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 
to seek, as a matter of urgency, higher 
levels of competence in reading, 
writing, speaking, and listening. 

In the social studies, the future 
points to the substitution of analysis 
of the current scene in place of the 
present emphasis on chronologically 
organized study of history. The 
principle which has illuminated most 
social-studies teaching has been 
history. This emphasis reverses that 
called for by modern developments, 
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which require that pupils acquire the 
ability to analyze the social situation 
in which they find themselves. For 
this purpose, no tool is more im- 
portant than the historical. But this 
does not mean history organized as a 
humanistic discipline relating the un- 
folding story of a civilization. It 
means the analysis of the ‘roots of a 
particular event on the current scene. 
Thus, history, once the mother of the 
social sciences, will become their 
handmaiden. It is, as I believe that 
it ought to be, a tool of research and 
analysis in the same way that the 
methods of the economist, the an- 
thropologist, and the sociologist are 
tools of research and analysis. 


What about the teaching of mathe- 
matics and science? Who can say 
what will happen here? Surely we will 
become much more aware of the im- 
portance of these subjects and the 
limitations which their teaching en- 
tails. It seems to me self-evident that 
the rational qualities we seek cannot 
be acquired through study of these 
subjects alone. I suspect that these 
subjects will look more important, and 
I believe that increasing the time 
devoted to them makes sense, but I 
fear that we may accept a simple- 
minded formula for the achievement 
of rationality, and, in so doing, lose 
the battle before it begins. 

Perhaps the heart of the whole 
matter is to be sure that the school of 
the future provides an environment 
which is congenial for every child. If 
a child does not find in the school an 
institution which he believes is carry- 
ing him where he wishes to go, he will 
not accept its leadership willingly. 
And if he does not, the school must of 
necessity fail in achieving its ob- 
jectives. Many things I have said 
will be thought to be radical, but 
surely none is as radical as this, for I 
believe that the school of the future 
will present a posture of friendliness 
and confidence to every child. This 
can be done only with far lighter 
teaching loads than we now accept, 
and with far greater flexibility in pro- 
gram.and teaching. To achieve these 
ends will tax our profession and the 
public treasury as well. 


The Ability to Think 


All these questions and consider- 
ations must be in the minds of those 
who would rebuild the curriculum of 
American education. The public 
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school’s conception of its job is bound 
to change. As it does it is inevitable 
that it will focus its energies on 
activities which it believes will sharpen 
rational powers. Accordingly it must 
find ways to mobilize its allies— 
parents, churches, civic groups—to do 
those other important things which 
have been traditionally thought of as 
part of the job of the school. Among 
these other things will be many of the 
most important phases of life. The 
schools will not be idle in these phases 
of a full life. But they will not look 
on them as their main job either. 
They will recognize that they cannot 
be all things to all men and that in the 
area of the ability to think they find 
their unique role. 

Some will say that this is a terrifying 
prospect. They will want to retreat 
to the easy answers of a quiet past. 
I cannot believe that these timid souls 
will prevail. I firmly believe that the 
American people will seek sound 
answers to difficult questions, that 
the profession of education will take 
the lead in finding these answers, and 
that these developments present not 
a threat to our status but a challenge 
to our wisdom. 

—0— 
House of Delegates 
1960 Convention 

The extent to which different 
educational positions find representa- 
tion in the House of Delegates is 
illustrated by the tabulation appear- 
ing below: 

I aici theecccn a eatectences ; 
Elementary and Secondary 

WN ois ostcchectenticante 4 
Guidance 
Supervising Principals and 

Assistants 
College Personnel 
County, District, and Asst. 

Superintendents 
Supervisors and Directors 
Curriculum Specialists 
Vocational 
Librarians 
Music Supervisors....................++. 
School Nurses 
Dept. of Public Instruction 
Special Education 
Home and School Visitor 








Rauelin'4 
Threads Detached 


from Texture 


Eugene P. Bertin 








FEBRUARY, with its lion’s share of 
memorable anniversaries, leads us to 
remark: 

| often pause and wonder 
At fate’s peculiar ways, 

For nearly all our famous men 
Were born on holidays. 


“THE SHADOW" 


Michigan has its moose, Arkansas its 
razorback, Florida its alligator, Texas 
its longhorn, Minnesota its gopher, and 
Pennsylvania—among other things—its 
ground hog. 

This humble marmot is America's 
most famous weather prophet, and has 
a Day (February 2) named in his honor. 
While he roams way beyond the bor- 
ders of Penn’s Woods, his fame centers 
here—especially in Quarryville and 
Punxsutawney where Ground-Hog Day 
is observed with regal ritual. 

In these centers, members of the 
slumbering Ground-Hog Lodge, decked 
in silk hats and carrying canes, roam 
the fields to find the canny creature's 
burrow. Finding same, they maintain 4 
silent vigil till the wise little seer 
emerges. 

If he sees his shadow, he shyly re- 
treats for another six weeks of hibernal 
snooze, and the Lodge announces to 
the world, “Another six weeks of 
winter weather. 

Perhaps the furry soothsayer is over- 
rated, for during the 40-odd years of 
Lodge history, his forecasts have been 
at times, right, wrong, and indefinite. 

Ground-Hog Day is as American as 
corn-on-the-cob, but it came here via 
immigrants from England and Germany. 
In Germany, it was the badger who 
broke his hibernation to observe the 
skies with his ‘‘gift of prophecy.” 

In New England, the Day is also 
known as Candlemas. 

If Candlemas Day is fair and clear 

There'll be two winters in the year. . . 

But if it be dark with clouds and rain, 

Winter is gone and will not come 

again. 


THE PIN ON YOUR LAPEL 
An 89-seat air plane flew from 
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Miami to Chicago with only one pas- 
senger aboard. The others had can- 
celled out a la bomb scare. The cost 
was $6,500. The lone passenger paid 
$84.45. Some bargain, that! 

The PSEA vehicle makes its annual 
flight at a cost of $800,000. You can 
ride this ship for just $10. 

It costs $68,000 to publish the 
Journal—yours for a fraction of your 
dues—less than one dollar. 

Paying dues is not the same as making 
a purchase across the counter. The 
magic of membership, the pooling of 
resources, gives you values you couldn't 
possibly afford by yourself. 

Legislative operations have run as 
high as $25,000 in a year—all you pay 
for this service is about $0.35—and 
you receive all the benefits gained in 
salary, retirement, sick leave—which 
run into hundreds of dollars for your- 
self. 

You can no more build a career by 
yourself than you can win an election 
by yourself. 

Perhaps it is time to take a new look 
at the meaning of membership. We 
live in an age when we need to ask 
more of ourselves, of our time, talents, 
and energies for the values that consti- 
tute the strength of our Association. 

Totalitarians demand and forcibly 
get! And do so at great human cost. 
We must ask and freely get—for the 
enrichment of all. 

This kind of membership is no less 
than a way of life. 

Are you an active member, 
The kind that’s liked so well? 
Or, are you just contented 
With a pin on your lapel? 


IS ANYBODY LISTENING? 


Half the battle in public relations is 
to catch the public ear. A person's 
name is to him the sweetest and most 
important sound on earth, and the best 
literature in the world is a compli- 
mentary paragraph about yourself in 
the home town paper. 

The public heart is caught by the 
clerk's “Have a nice week-end,’’ the 
Doctor's helping his elder patient with 
his coat, the waitress’ smile, and the 


politician's handshake. 

A mint lavished on streamlining trains 
avails nothing if the conductors insult 
the passengers. \ Never insult an alli- 
gator till you have crossed the river,’’ 
goes the saying. 

The other half of the battle is to have 
something the public wants. It takes 
concrete ideas to cement public rela- 
tions. You build on faith and in- 
tegrity. The good salesman takes the 
wind out of his sales—which isn't the 
case with ‘Try our king-size half 
quart!” 

Whatever its form, public relations 
sell more if done in good taste. Good 
selling implies knowing what you're 
talking about, believing what you're 
saying, and saying it so people know 
how you feel about it. 

In any case, the best way to send an 
idea is to wrap it up in a person. 


PENNSYLVANIA BREAKFAST 


When it comes to celebrating Good 
Breakfast Month (February), the Quaker 
State can surely set the table. From 
her lavish larder, Pennsylvania, ‘The 
Bread Basket of the World,” can serve 
you buckwheat cakes from one-third of 
the Nation's flour, and sausage from 
1,000,000 pigs. 

And you can top them with $1,500,- 
000 worth of honey, maple syrup from 
a top-most producing State, and apple 
butter from the largest apple-processing 
plant in the world. 

Your beverage wil! be 50 per cent 
of all the chocolate in the country. 
And you can have potato chips from 
the largest plant in America, and of 
course, all the Lebanon Bologna you 
can eat. 

And for dessert, how about 35,000,- 
000 pounds of grapes, or 40 per cent 
of all the ice cream, served with 65 per 
cent of all the Nation’s pretzels. 

After this fabulous bill of fare, you'll 
want to lean back and enjoy 40 per 
cent of all the cigars made in the USA. 

“Pennsylvania has Everything’ —for 
breakfast. So help yourself, and if it 
isn't on the table, ask for it. 
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The President's Message 


I have two magazines in front of me 
as I write this article. The leading 
article in one is titled, “The Fabulous 
Fifteen Years Ahead.’ The major 
article in the other is titled, ‘The 
Soaring Sixties.’ Both articles tell 
of the wonders that will come to the 
American people in the next few 
years—a soaring economy, subsequent 
population increases, higher wages, 
increased leisure, push-button living 
as well as scientific achievements and 
luxuries that few of us would have 
even dreamed about ten years ago. 
Our first reaction is—I hope I live to 
see, enjoy, and participate in this 
fantastically exciting future. 

A detailed reading of the above 
articles plus a study of reports from 
commissions, foundations, economy 
experts, and authorities on foreign 
affairs bring us to the conclusion that 
all of these things are definitely possi- 
ble. Yes, acertainty if we possess the 
intelligence, have the foresight, select 
the right leaders, make the right 
decisions, and most important of all 
develop the correct sense of values to 
make democracy work in a world 
society far more complex than we 
ever expected to face. 

Very few teachers were surprised 
when immediately after Sputnik the 
critics turned to the schools and 
colleges with the question—Why 
didn’t you train your graduates to 
place a_ satellite in orbit? Our 
answer—we did. They are ready 
whenever the decision is given to do 
the job. 

Subsequent affairs have proved we 
were correct. The genuine wonder 
and concern of hundreds of thousands 
of Americans immediately after Sput- 
nik have led to a more intense and 
critical study of American education 
than we ever faced before. Lay 
citizen groups, foundations, com- 
missions, agencies, and prominent 
individuals have spent hundreds of 
thousands of hours studying our 
schools. In general, the conclusions 
are 
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1. The schools are doing a good 
job—the best job they have ever 
done. 

. Many schools are doing an ex- 
cellent job. However, in some 
schools the work is poor. 

3. The schools of the future must 

do a better job. 

Why all this interest in and excit- 
ment about our schools? The Ameri- 
can people are saying, possibly with- 
out realizing it, our future aS a 
democratic society, possibly our very 
existence, depends upon our schools. 

In Pennsylvania the teachers, 
superintendents, principals, super- 
visors, and various specialists have 
joined together in the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association to build 
a strong professional organization. 
The objective of our Association is to 
provide the best possible education 
for every boy and girl in the Com- 
monwealth. This means good schools 
in every section of our diversified 
State. It means we have accepted 
the responsibility to work for adequate 
finances with which to provide good 
buildings, salaries to hold and attract 
skilled teachers, and also the best 
tools, equipment, and books. It also 
means we must continually work to 
improve our techniques, our methods, 
and our understanding of our con- 
stantly changing population. 

Neil McElroy, one of our greatest 
industrial leaders, in an address at 
Harvard University last summer said, 
“Tf our educational system functions 
at or near its optimum, our nation 
will thrive and grow. If we allow this 
system to fail to achieve its potential 
we must expect to decline as a free 
society. The long term survival of 
freedom depends on how well we 
educate our children.” 

In the final analysis—education is 
the ultimate weapon of freedom. 

If the people of Pennsylvania agree 
with the conclusions reached by Mr. 
McElroy, education in our Common- 
wealth will start making giant strides 
in 1961 to achieve excellence in 
education—G. BAKER THOMPSON, 
President, PSEA, Delaware County 
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Spring, Hope, 
and Easter Seals 

The season of spring, now upon us, 
is a time of hope. The dreariness of 
winter has passed for the joys of anew 
season. 

Spring is also the time for Easter 
and for Easter Seals. The brightness 
of this spring fills all of us with hope 
and renewed vigor. Easter Seals are 
the symbol of hope for thousands of 
crippled children who dream to be 
like other boys and girls. 

Instead of jumping rope, playing 
baseball, and riding bicycles, crippled 
children trudge about on crutches, or 
with the help of heavy leg braces, or 
in wheel chairs. Many don't get 
around at all. 

These crippled children look to 
Easter Seals and your contributions 
to the annual Easter Seal appeal for 
the money necessary to finance their 
fight to be and play like other children. 

As spring and Easter come upon us 
please remember Pennsylvania's crip- 
pled children by making a generous 
contribution now to your local Easter 
Seal appeal, or mail it to Easter Seals, 
c/o your local post office 

You can help make their dream 
come true. Is it so much to ask? 
—Epwin M. LItIs, President 

Pennsylvania Society for Crippled 

Children and Adults, Inc., Erie 





CATHLEEN M. CHAMPLIN, director 
of the Division of Examinations for 
the Philadelphia school system, was 
re-elected a member of the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement Board 
for a three-year term beginning 
January 1, 1961. The committee 
appointed to count the ballots re- 
ports that Miss Champlin received 
49,103 votes and J. Leonard Gaul, 
17,116. There were 726 defective 
ballots cast and 234 votes were 
scattered among other members. 











BaKER THOMPSON, PSEA’s new 
« President, was born on a farm 
near New London, Chester County. 
His family lived near or in this little 
community during his early years. 
His roots went deep in this south- 
eastern section of Pennsylvania for 
here he was raised and educated, and 
here he started to work at his chosen 
profession. 

He started school in New London 
Academy, which before it became a 
public school had been a private 
academy. There were three teachers, 
one for the first three, one for the next 
three, and one for the last two grades. 
Then he went to the local three-year 
high school. His fourth year of high 
school was in West Chester. Then at 
West Chester State College he ma- 
jored in social studies. After gradu- 
ation from West Chester, he was 
offered a position to teach in the 
schools of Unionville. While teaching 
there he attended Pennsylvania State 
University during five summer ses- 
sions to earn the degree of bachelor of 
arts. He majored at Penn State in 
history, economics, and political 
science. He continued his education 
at Temple University where he won 
his M.A. in economics and education. 

From Unionville, he went to Swarth- 
more. In 1938 he become principal of 
Swarthmore High School. Always 
moving to the top he became assistant 
superintendent in Delaware County 
in 1950. In 1954 he was elected 
county superintendent, the position in 
which he still serves. 

Not content with his Bachelor's 
and Master's degrees, he continued to 
take graduate courses in adminis- 
tration and supervision at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

Bake is married and has one 
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daughter, Patricia Lynn. He and his 
wife, Marjorie, live at 124 Locust 
Lane, Media, Route 29. 

Although he lives in the south- 
eastern corner of the State, Bake’s 
work in professional associations takes 
him to many sections of the State and 
of the Nation. PSEA members know 
him well for his work on the Legisla- 
tive Committee of which he was chair- 
man from 1950 to 1953. He also 
chaired the Committee of Fifteen in 
1957-58, whose report, Schools Today 
and Tomorrow, is widely recognized 
for its comprehensive analysis of the 
financial conditions of the schools of 
the Commonwealth and for its rec- 
ommendations for improvement of 
education for the children of the State. 

In the Nation he is known for his 
consistently good work as a member 
of the Board of Directors of the 
National Education Association. He 
has been one of PSEA’s three State 
Directors since 1954. His service on 
that board was recognized by his 
election to the NEA Executive Com- 
mittee in 1960. 

In recent years, Bake has had little 
time to golf or play bridge. In the 
few leisure hours his busy schedule 
permits, he reads widely in pro- 
fessional magazines and books. He 
likes to travel, so off he goes to new 
States and countries whenever the 
opportunity presents itself. 

Bake is a man blessed with a rich 
sense of humor, a slow and easy voice, 
and a deliberate manner of speaking. 
His devotion to the teaching pro- 
fession is no head-in-the-clouds ideal- 
ism, but a realistic appraisal of the 
problems and rewards which are part 
of the job. His thinking on education 
is best stated in his own words: 

“Are the schools of 1960 good 
enough? The answer is a flat no! 

“The schools’ greatest immediate 
need is for substantial increases in 
financial support. . . .Once the Ameri- 
can people definitely decide that 
education is important, we can easily 
secure the finances that will provide 
the quantity and quality that will 
meet the needs of our society. The 
freedoms and the privileges of de- 
mocracy cannot be purchased at the 
bargain counter. In America we have 
always found it possible to secure the 
things we decided were important. 
Our sense of values will determine 
where we will place our emphasis. 
Wecan only hope that democratically 
we will make the right decision.” 


NEA President Endorses 
National Library Week 


National Library Week will be 
observed April 16-22. The theme is 
For a Richer, Fuller Life—Read.” 

This “Week” is not an end in itself. 
It turns a nationwide spotlight on the 
role of libraries in education. It 
provides a specific publicity focus for 
year round activities to encourage 
reading and the use of libraries. 

Teachers and librarians are joint 
partners in these year round efforts. 
Their common goal is to help each 
individual realize his full potential 
and to foster in youth the develop- 
ment of lifetime habits of reading and 
learning. National Library Week can 
be used to motivate students toward 
independent projects. 

National Library Week can help 
teachers to achieve their educational 
objectives by creating greater com- 
munity understanding and support. 
National Library Week can arouse an 
awareness and appreciation of the 
total intellectual and cultural life of 
the community. 

Three years of this program have 
shown that at a time when national 
media are focusing on reading op- 
portunities and libraries, a com- 
munity can realize the influence of the 
schools and teachers. It will also look 
to those same educational leaders for 
an interpretation of the local program. 

We hope you will give this program 
your full support and urge your mem- 
bers to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to further their own edu- 
cational goals. Local school officials 
are urged to make contact with your 
local library staff. Further infor- 
mation, however, will also be available 
by writing to National Library Week, 
24 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 

As you know, the American As- 
sociation of School Librarians has 
recently become a department of 
NEA. It would be most appropriate 
this year to focus both professional 
and public attention on the good 
school library program, what it is, 
and what it takes to enable it to sup- 
port quality education at all levels. 
—CLARICE KLINE, President, NEA 
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Teaching—A Profession 


Recent events make it more neces- 
ary than ever before that teaching 
hould be universally recognized as a 
profession. The action of American 
\ssociation of School Administrators 
in their February, 1960, Atlantic City 
Convention is a positive step in this 
direction. They adopted a member- 
ship requirement of sixty graduate 
hours taken from an_ institution 
having an approved course for train- 
ing Chief School Administrators. 
This requirement becomes effective 
January 1, 1964. Present members of 
AASA may continue their member- 
ships without meeting this new 
standard. 

This action was a result of the 
research done under the Kellogg 
Foundation todeterminethe best prep- 
aration for a chief school adminis- 
trator. In addition to specific courses 
taken as training for the position such 
as those in bonds, buildings, budgets, 
etc., full-time attendance, training in 
other disciplines, and in the field are 
required. 

After the requirement for member- 
ship was approved, it was necessary 
for each state to implement the 
action. A training program requiring 
this additional work can be completed 
in from three to six years. The 
president of each State Association 
was asked to appoint a committee 
whose duty would be to implement 
the new membership requirement. 
AASA has a national committee 
headed by J. C. Wright. State com- 
mittees are making sure that the 
training is available throughout the 
country. 

Ralph Horsman, president of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Chief 
School Administrators at the time, 
appointed the following committee: 
Franklin Miller, Leon Ovsiew, William 
Castetter, Richard DeRemer, Robert 
Brittell, Charles H. Boehm, Catherine 
Coleman, Carl Newman, Floyd Peters, 
Glenn Hess, Harry Drennan, and 
John J. Hertz. This committee has 
had two meetings and plans for a 
third when work on assignments has 
progressed sufficiently to permit re- 
porting. 

Here in Pennsylvania the State 
Council of Education, under the 
leadership of Doctor Boehm, has 
already exceeded the AASA require- 
ments. By July, 1962, it will be 
necessary to have 70 graduate hours 
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in an approved program to be certified 
aS a superintendent or supervising 
principal. Those presently certified 
may continue to serve. Four uni- 
versities—Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, Temple University, University 
of Pennsylvania, and University of 
Pittsburgh—are already making plans 
to meet the new requirements. The 
National Association for the Ac- 
creditation of Teacher Education 
Institutions completed the standards 
August 11, 1960, and promised the 
Pennsylvania Committee it would 
evaluate these four institutions soon. 

One problem will require a solution 
by the legislators. Legal provision 
must be made for a teacher selected 
and trained in such a program to 
obtain a leave with pay from his local 
school board. A bill is being prepared 
by the Department of Public In- 
struction and will be supported by 
PACSA, the School Directors, and 
PSEA. 

Work in the field was mentioned as 
a part of the training. Universities 
have found that suitable experiences 
and leave for part-time students have 
been a problem to them. PACSA has 
appointed a committee, under the 
chairmanship of Ralph Horsman of 
Mt. Lebanon and with F. Lee Myers 
of Freeport and John Cutler of Mercer 
as members, to make recommenda- 
tions. 

With the implementation of plans 
such as these sponsored by our State 
organizations, under the leadership of 
AASA and other similar programs, 
any doubt that education is a pro- 
fession will soon be dissipated —CarRL 
E. WHIPPLE, Superintendent of 
Schools, Warren 


—_ 


Committee Chairman Announced 

George H. Hallett, New York City, 
has reported that members of the 
three elective committees have chosen 
as chairmen for the year 1961 the 
following: 

Committee on Legislation—Joseph 
Siegman, Moon Union Schools, 
Allegheny County 

Committee on Resolutions—Howard S. 
Stewart, New Castle 

Committee on Teacher Welfare—George 
R. Zorger, Harrisburg 








Dear Miss North: 


When I read the newspapers today 
I realize how little I know about a part 
of the world that is now of great im- 
portance—Africa. Are the schools 
doing anything to insure that the stu- 
dents in school today won't be illiterate 
about an area that will be of vital con- 
cern to the world in their lifetime? 


Jefferson High School Grad 
Dear Friend: 


I wish I could tell you that we have 
awakened to the need for teaching 
more about Africa as we have re- 
sponded to the need for more science 
and more modern foreign language in 
the curriculum, but we have not. 
Here and there we learn of some 
schools that are rethinking their social 
studies curriculum and the geography 
that is taught in the schools, but there 
is no evidence that most schools have 
begun to consider the challenge of 
extensive teaching about the con- 
tinent in which new free countries are 
emerging. 

Traditionally in the geography pro- 
gram, the pupils learn something 
about the Congo, Nile, and Sahara in 
fourth grade. In sixth or seventh 
grade, Africa is studied along with 
Europe, Asia, and Australia. As you 
might expect, there is so much to 
teach that Africa usually is given a 
very hasty overview, late in the school 
term. Lack of emphasis on Africa 
could be justified when the continent 
was largely a possession of European 
countries, but I agree with you that 
there must be time for teaching about 
Africa today. 

There is a great need to rethink the 
social studies program, particularly 
to consider the scope, sequence, and 
grade placement of geography. We 
do not have time to teach everything, 
and for that reason we must make sure 
that we teach that which is most im- 
portant as we see world events de- 
veloping. 

Thank you for your continuing 
interest in our schools. 

Sincerely yours, 


Mey Wevek- 
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PSEA Life Members Credited to Building Fund 


December 9, 1960 - January 9, 1961 


—_ 





CENTRAL REGION 


Lowell Carpenter, Potter County 

Mabel G. Claypool, Altoona 

Anna S. Fleck, Altoona 

Robert H. Fowler, Blair County 

Willetta Cummings Jack, Lock Haven 
State College 

Mae Anna Korb, DuBois 

Robert W. Walker, Hollidaysburg 

Paul R. Warnick, Williamsport 


CENTRAL-WESTERN REGION 
Harold R. Grove, Indiana 


EASTERN REGION 


Frank E. Daniels, Berks County 

Harry |. Drendall, Easton 

Charles R. Kramer, Berks County 
William C. Kutz, Jr., Berks County 
Salvatora LaDuca, Palmer Twp. 
Salvatore A. Mazzeo, Easton 

Russell H. Roper, Northampton County 
Granville H. Schupp, Bethlehem 
Anna B. Trainer, Carbon County 


MIDWESTERN REGION 


Donald L. Adams, Aliquippa 

Stanley C. Brobeck, Aliquippa 
Anthony P. Cerilli, Aliquippa 

James F. Currie, Beaver County 

Ross Anthony Damaso, Beaver County 
Leslie M. Jones, Sharon 

Leonard Mihalcin, Farrell 

Samuel Milanovich, Aliquippa 

James A. Moore, Beaver Falls 

Harry E. Rowley, Beaver County 
Agnes Elizabeth Smith, Beaver County 
Robert S. Stahl, Sharon 


NORTHEASTERN REGION 


Max P. Gannon, Bradford County 
Anthony Marchakitus, Luzerne County 


NORTHWESTERN REGION 


Lee F. Davis, Erie County 
Mrs. Barbara Jane Proper, Oil City 
Mary H. Walker, Erie 


SOUTHEASTERN REGION 


C. Grant Brittingham, Bucks County 

Morton M. Brooks, Abington Twp. 

William A. Campbell, Springfield Twp. 
Delaware Co. 

Robert L. Carlson, Montgomery 
County 

Katherine M. Cavanagh, Delaware 
County 

Ronald E. Crimm, Delaware County 

Donald J. Difenbaugh, Montgomery 
County 

Rose Marie Errico, Bucks County 

William D. Grayson, Chester 

Alllison Edward Greager, Montgomery 
County 

Mrs. Edna W. Griffin, Philadelphia 

Anna Pike Haas, Philadelphia 

Mrs. Mary S. Hewes, Darby-Colwyn 

Gerald G. Hottenstein, Montgomery 
County 

Mrs. Priscilla Clay Keller, Bucks County 

Mrs. Clara F. Lake, Bucks County 

Robert |. Matthews, Jr., Pottstown 

Katharine F. McGlynn, Darby-Colwyn 

Leonard M. Melley, Bucks County 


Yes, I want to contribute to the building fund 


SIGN ME UP AS A LIFE MEMBER OF PSEA 


PIN ac ects ae eos cis ¢ ope aaa Oy yc eee ence an Pee 


Local Branch or County Chapter 


SNS. =o hin Ur hww a: anak coe Sree cea mines ey Oy cen re 


| wish to make payment as follows: 
$200 full payment 

5 aaa $100 a year for two years 
pownee $ 50 a year for four years 


SY CRA Pe etree 





(payments may be made in two $25 installments) 


If dues are paid for 1960-61, deduct $10 from your initial life 


membership payment. 
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Present to your Region president or mail to: 

E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 
Pennsylvania State Education Association 
301 Market Street 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
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Dorthea Gray Shaffer, Chester 
Laurence M. Solar, Darby-Colwyn 


SOUTHERN REGION 


George L. Bowen, Jr., Carlisle 

Roy W. Brandau, Lancaster County 

Ralph Martin Campbell, Lancaster 
County 

Mrs. Elsie G. Care, Lancaster County 

M. Francis Coulson, Adams County 

Alva R. Eshleman, Lancaster County 

Hilda |. Gibbel, Harrisburg 

Norma J. Gotwalt, Harrisburg 

John M. Greenly, Cumberland County 

J. Alvin Hertzog, York 

John A. Johnson, Cumberland County 

LaRue Ketner, Lancaster 

Mary Caster Logan, York 

M. Elizabeth Matthews, Harrisburg 

Edmund L. Moore, Cumberland County 

Arlene Moyer, Dauphin County 

Shirley Reed, Dauphin County 

Ronald M. Shearer, Carlisle 

Marian M. Shears, Gettysburg 

Margaretta A. Snoke, Chambersburg 

Alice M. Snyder, Gettysburg 

John L. Stumbaugh, Jr., Chambersburg 

lrene Bonin Wenrich, Cumberland 
County 

Grace K. Winger, Franklin County 


Earl Zimmerman, Cumberland County 


WESTERN REGION 


Alex Balla, Jr., Allegheny County 

Mrs. Helen M. Beatty, Charleroi 

Ronald R. Becket, McKeesport 

Orpha C. Becktel, Allegheny County 

Frank P. Belcastro, Westmoreland 
County 

Mrs. Martha Blyston, Allegheny 
County 

W. Lester Carber, Allegheny County 

William J. Cherney, Allegheny County 

Edward P. Cibik, Jr., Allegheny County 

Julia M. Desmone, Allegheny County 

Nunzio V. DiPaolo, Allegheny County 

Ruth N. Foy, Allegheny County 

Martha B. Francis, Westmoreland 
County 

Calvin J. Giles, McKeesport 

David C. Guhl, Connellsville 

Mrs. Mae B. Guhl, Fayette County 

Mrs. Ida D. Kapalka, Mt. Pleasant Twp. 

Paul W. Kapalka, Mt. Pleasant Twp. 

Homer P. Kline, Westmoreland County 

Stuart L. Kline, Tarentum 

Lester S. Kleckner, Westmoreland 


Joseph L. Myers, Mount Pleasant Twp. 

Andrew Petor, Allegheny County 

Eva D. Ranegar, Washington County 

W. Eugene Rankin, Westmoreland 
County 

Josephine Remaley, Allegheny County 

Cyril C. Sarver, Allegheny County 

Frances D. Spanbauer, Allegheny 
County 

Helen J. Sprowls, Washington County 

Mrs. Alma Wohlgemuth Textor, 
Allegheny County 

Charles J. Young, Allegheny County 


Teachers Wanted Abroad 


Interested in teaching overseas? A 
number of openings for teachers under 
the Point Four program are available 
in Asia and Africa with International 
Voluntary Services, a non-profit or- 
ganization that sends technical as- 
sistance teams abroad. 

A team of teachers will be working 
in rural areas and villages of a small 
country in West Africa. Members of 
this team wil! teach at the elementary 
level, help direct 4-H type programs, 
and lead in community improvement 
projects 

Each two-year contract provides 
transportation to and from the proj- 
ect, all housing, food, clothing and 
vacation allowances, insurances—in 
short, all necessary living expenses— 
plus a reasonable cash salary. Defer- 
ment from military service may be 
secured. 


Candidates must be single men who 
have had some teaching experience. 
Preference will be given to those with 
a rural background or agricultural 
education. 

During 1961 openings will also be 
available in South East Asia for those 
qualified to teach English in non- 
English speaking schools on both 
elementary and secondary levels. 
These posts will be open to both single 
men and women 

International Voluntary Services 
has been in operation since 1953. It 
is church-related, although non-de- 
nominational. No propagandizing or 
proselytizing is permitted by team 
members since most contracts are 
with the U. S. International Co- 
operation Administration (Point 
Four) 

Applications and further  infor- 
mation regarding teaching positions 
can be secured by writing to Inter- 
national Voluntary Services, Inc., 
3636 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 10, D. C. 

a a 


National Library Week 


For National Library Week, April 
16-22, a school kit is available. Its 
material is adaptable for use by gen- 
eral youth groups. It may be ordered 
for $1 from National Library Week, 
P.O. Box 365, Midtown Branch, 


New York 18, N. Y. 





“Education is my first love,” insists The Honorable Evelyn G. Henzel (center) 
of Glenside, area legislator in the State House, as she chats with (left to right) 
Mary Wright, Jenkintown; Elmer Carl, Abington; President E. H. Worthington 
and Vice President Esther Taggart, Wyncote; Robert Taylor, Buckingham, 
treasurer of the Pennsylvania Retired School Employes Association, and Secretary 
Ann Marte, Philadelphia, during a recent meeting of the Old York Road Re- 


tired Teachers Association. 


County 
Margaret E. Lytle, Allegheny County 
Edward A. Martin, Allegheny County 
Edna M. Mayes, Allegheny County 
James P. McCune, Westmoreland 


County 
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Retirement Alert 


Do you know whom you have 
designated as your beneficiary in case 
of your death before retirement? 
Should you make a change of benefi- 
ciary because of changes in your 
family circumstances? 

Recently there have come to the 
attention of PSEA Headquarters some 
unfortunate cases in which members 
of the Retirement System have failed 
to name or to change beneficiaries. 
This neglect has worked a real hard- 
ship upon those whom the member 
probably intended to have receive his 
death benefits. 

In one instance a widcw was de- 
prived of nearly all death benefits 
because she had never been named by 
her husband as his beneficiary. Her 
husband had named his mother (since 
deceased) prior to his marriage and 
had never made the change of benefi- 
ciary from his mother to his wife. 

In another instance a widow with 
five children had her death benefits 
reduced by inheritance taxes because 
her husband had never named a 
beneficiary. 

Another widow was deprived of 
death benefits because her husband 
had neglected to designate her as his 
beneficiary after their marriage. Her 
husband had named his first wife 
from whom he was divorced, and 
never made the change 

Lack of information or negligence 
concerning beneficiaries is further 
indicated by inquiries received at 
PSEA Headquarters like these: 

“Please advise me whom I have 
named as my beneficiary? I am not 
sure that I ever named a beneficiary. 
At least I can't recall naming one. 
Does it make any difference if I 
haven't named a beneficiary?” 

“| believe I named my mother as 
my beneficiary. Since she has passed 
away how can I now name another 
beneficiary? Will you please tell me 
whether I have named my mother? 
If I did so, will you please tell me how 
I can make a change and designate 
my sister?” 

“IT understand I can name more 
than one beneficiary. Is my under- 
standing correct? If so, how can | 
make the change?” 

‘‘] named my brother as my bene- 
ficiary and he is very seriously ill. 
He may pass away before I do. What 
happens to my death benefits if he 
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predeceases me and | don't make a 
change of beneficiary before my 
death?” 


To such inquiries PSEA replies: 


On the application for enrolment 
filed for all full-time employes be- 
coming members of the Retirement 
System for the first time, there is 
included the form on which the new 
member names a beneficiary. Un- 
doubtedly you named a beneficiary 
when you began to teach in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Should you desire to change the 
name of the beneficiary, you may do 
so at any time. Upon your request 
the Public School Employes’ Retire- 
ment Board, Harrisburg, will supply 
you with a blank form for designating 
a new beneficiary or beneficiaries. 
You may name a single beneficiary 


Example: Mary Jones, upon her 
appointment as a teacher, designates 
her mother, Mrs. Howard Jones, as 
her beneficiary on the form included 
with her application for enrolment. 
Upon her marriage to Henry Green, 
she made a change of beneficiary by 
requesting a blank form from the 
Retirement Board. On it she desig- 
nated her husband as her beneficiary 
and filed the form with the Retire- 
ment Board. Should she die before 
retirement, her husband would re- 
ceive her death benefits. 

You may name a first beneficiary and a 
contingent beneficiary 


Example: After the birth of her 
first child, Joseph J. Green, Mrs. 
Henry Green (nee Mary Jones) re- 
quested a blank form from the Re- 
tirement Board. On it she designated 
her husband as her first beneficiary 
and her son as the contingent bene- 
ficiary and filed the form with the 
Retirement Board. Following the 
birth of her daughter, Mary I. Green, 
she added her daughter's name as an 
additional contingent beneficiary. 
Should Mrs. Green die before retire- 
ment, her husband will receive the 
death benefits. Should Mrs. Green's 
husband die before she does, her son 
and her daughter will receive an equal 
share of the death benefits upon Mrs. 
Green's death. 

You may name joint beneficiaries 

Example: After being married ten 
years, Mrs. Green was divorced from 
her husband. She requested a blank 
form from the Retirement Board. On 
it she designated her son, Joseph, and 


her daughter, Mary, as joint bene- 
ficiaries. 


Should Mrs. Green die before 
retirement, her son and her daughter 
will receive an equal share of the death 
benefits. 

If you designate minor children as 
beneficiaries you must name a trustee 
or guardian 


Example: In each example above 
where Mrs. Green designated her son 
and daughter as beneficiaries, she 
also designated her brother, Samuel B. 
Jones, as their guardian. Should Mrs. 
Green die before retirement, the 
death benefits would be paid to 
Samuel B. Jones as the guardian of 
the equal shares of her minor children 
Jeseph J. and Mary I. Green. 


If your designated beneficiary or 
beneficiaries predecease you, or if ‘you 
have failed to name a beneficiary, your 
death benefits are never forfeited. 


Upon your death they will be paid 
to your next-of-kin or to your estate. 


Example: Should both Mr. and 
Mrs. Green be killed in the same 
automobile accident before there were 
any children and Mr. Green was the 
designated beneficiary, the death 
benefits would be paid to her estate. 


Should Mrs. Green die before she 
had designated a beneficiary, the 
death benefits would be paid to her 
estate. 

In each of these examples, since the 
death benefits become a part of an 
estate, inheritance taxes are levied on 
them. 


There is no inheritance tax on death 
benefits paid directly to designated 
beneficiaries. By having named a 
beneficiary you prevent reduction of 
the death benefits by inheritance 
taxes. 


allllinaes 


Information in regard to transfer 
from the State Employes’ to the 
School Employes’ System may be 
obtained from the Public School 
Employes’ Retirement Board, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg. Information in regard to 
transfer from the Public School Em- 
ployes' Retirement System to the 
State Employes’ Retirement System 
may be obtained from the State Em- 
ployes’ Retirement Board, Depart- 
ment of State, Harrisburg. 
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NDEA Summer Institutes in 
Modern Foreign Languages 


Announcement has been made of 
the colleges and universities which 
will hold modern foreign language 
institutes, authorized under Title VI 
of the National Defense Education 
Act, during the summer of 1961: 


For Secondary Teachers 

University of Alabama, University—French 
and Spanish 

Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, 
North Carolina—French and Spanish 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine— 
French 

University of California, Los Angeles— 
French and Spanish 

Central Connecticut State College, New 
Britain—French and Italian 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids, lowa—French 
and Spanish 

Colgate University, Hamilton, New York— 
French and Spanish 

University of Colorado, Boulder—French 
and Spanish 

Converse College, Spartanburg, S. Caro- 
lina—French 

*University of Delaware, Newark—French 
and Spanish 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire—Russian 

University of Florida, Gainesville—French 
and Spanish 

*Georgetown University, Washington, 
D. C.—French 

Hamilton College, Clinton, New York— 
French 

Hofstra College, Hempstead, New York— 
German and Spanish 

Indiana University, Bloomington—Russian 

Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois—Spanish 

Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge— 
French and Spanish 

*University of Maine, Orono—French 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis— 
Spanish 

University of Mississippi, 
French and Spanish 

University of Missouri, Columbia—French 
and Spanish 

Montana State University, 
French and Spanish 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln—French 
and Spanish 

University of New Hampshire, Durham— 
French and Spanish 

New York University, New York 5—French 
and Spanish 

University of North Dakota, Grand Forks— 
French and German 

Northwestern University, Evanston, IIli- 
nois—Russian 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Indiana—French and Spanish 

University of Oklahoma, Norman—French 
and Spanish 

University of Oregon, Eugene—French 

University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, 
Puerto Rico—Spanish 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana— 
French and Spanish 

*Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois— 
French and Spanish 


University— 


Missoula— 
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College of Saint Teresa, Winona, Minne- 
sota—French and Spanish 

San Francisco State College, California— 
Russian 

South Dakota State College, Brookings— 
Spanish 

University of Southern 
Angeles—Spanish 

Southern University, Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana—French and Spanish 

Stanford University, Stanford, California— 
German 

*University of Tennessee, Knoxville—French 
and Spanish 


California, Los 


*Texas Technological College, Lubbock, 
Texas—Spanish 
*Tufts University, Medford, Massachu- 


setts—French and Spanish 

Utah State University, Logan—French and 
Spanish 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennes- 
see—French and Spanish 

Virginia State College, Petersburg—French 
and Spanish 

*Washington University, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri—French 


peri 


Classroom Teachers 
Study Conference 


The annual Classroom Teachers 
National Study Conference was held 
November 25 and 26 at NEA Head- 
quarters in Washington. The theme 
was “Teaching as a Profession.” 
Approximately 54 teachers, repre- 
senting a cross section of DCT leader- 
ship, participated. 

The photograph shows Mrs Au- 
drey S. Graham (center) of the 
Churchill Area schools, Pittsburgh, 
with Charles F. Deubel of Linden- 
hurst, New York, and Eleanor Kee 


*University of Washington, Seattle—Ger- 
man 

West Virginia University, Morgantown— 
French and Spanish 

University of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas— 
Spanish 

University of Wisconsin, Madison—German 
and Spanish 

Yeshiva University, New York 33—Modern 
Hebrew 


*For Elementary Teachers also 
In addition the following schools 
offer courses for elementary teachers: 
lowa College, New Rochelle, New York— 
French and Spanish 
Michigan State University, East Lansing— 
French and Spanish 
University of Minnesota, 
Spanish and German 


Full Academic-¥ ear Institutes 
Emory University, Atlanta, 
French 
Indiana University, Bloomington—Russian 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio— 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque— 
Spanish 
Pennsylvania State University, University 
Park—French 
Requests for further information or 


for application forms should be sub- 
mitted to the director of the NDEA 
Language Institute at the respective 
college or university. 


Minneapolis— 


Georgia— 





of Coffeyville, Kansas. 

Summarizing the purpose of the 
conference, DCT President Buena 
Stolberg of Webster Groves, Mis- 
souri, said: “In practicing the pro- 
fession of teaching, we classroom 
teachers actually have two jcbs— 
first, we must provide the best pos- 
sible instruction for young people in 
classrooms across the land, and 
second, we must participate in the 
work of our professional associations 
in such a way that the status of 
teaching is upgraded to the point 
where teaching takes its proper place 
among the other professions.” 
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Yours for the Asking 


PSJ's advertisers offer many interesting 
ideas for the teacher who watches for them. 
Some of the advertisers offer material for 
which you must write directly to the com- 
pany. Other material you may secure by 
using the convenient coupon below. Your 
name will be passed on to the advertisers, 
who will send you the material. 


108. 


109. 


110. 


111. 


112 


BrocHureE describing plan for tickets 
for unlimited rail travel throughout 13 
western European countries. (Eurail- 
pass) 

CarREER Reports is a series of motion 
pictures created to fill a visual gap in 
the average high school vocational 
guidance program. It is specifically 
designed to help those seniors who are 
not able to go to college. Vocations 
described by the films (Auto Mechanics, 
Armed Services, Construction, Elec- 
tronics, etc.) are those which ordinarily 
do not require a college diploma as a 
prerequisite. Send for complete lists of 
titles, supplementary information, and 
order blank. (Dept. of the Army) 
FRANCE, a 16-page booklet, in color, 
with illustrations by well-known French 
artists, contains much helpful in- 
formation on what to see and look for 
in various regions of France. Included 
will be information on Eurailpass, the 
one ticket that is good for one, two, or 
three months of unlimited railroad 
travel in 13 European countries. 
(French National Railroads) 

HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR MENSTRUAL 
HyGIENE. Indicate quantities of 
booklets desired for each age level: 
(a) “You're a Young Lady Now” for 
girls 9 to 11; (b) “Very Personally 
Yours” for girls 12 and over. Plus 
these helpful new teaching aids: (c) A 
Practical Guide for Teaching Men- 
strual Hygiene; (d) Menstrual Physi- 
ology Chart; (e) Product demonstra- 
tion kit. (For teachers of 4th, 5th, and 
6th grades.) See ad in this issue for 
ordering the Walt Disney Production, 
“The Story of Menstruation,” and the 
above educational material. (Kim- 
berly-Clark Corporation, Educational 
Dept.) 

(a) PLAN A COMPLETE COLD PRE- 
VENTION ProGRaM with the delightful 
sound and color film “How to Catch a 
Cold” by Walt Disney Productions 
(available free on short term loan). 
Plus supplementary teaching aids: 





Retirees Honored 

Aliquippa Education Association honored Mrs. Maude G. Coueter, left, and 
Eulalie Whitehill, right, prior to their retirement from Aliquippa public schools in 
June. Mrs. Coueter, high school geography department head, concluded 35 
years of teaching, 33 in the Aliquippa schools. Miss Whitehill is a 44 year 
veteran, with 34 years in Aliquippa. Building principals pictured with the retirees 
are Douglas A. Lehman and Herbert Scott. 





(b) Set of 6 full-color posters featuring 44. BrocHureE on a different kind of tour 


highlights of the film 

(c) “I Promise Common Sense”’ (in- 
dividual student health pledge for 
grades 2, 3, and 4). Indicate quantity. 
(Kimberly-Clark Corporation) 


through Europe and a corner of Africa. 
Describes itinerary and gives costs for 
20 countries in 70 days, summer 1961. 
(Europe Summer Tours) 


. SCIENCE EQUIPMENT CAaTALoG for 


118. THE ANN ArBor Story. An eight- primary, elementary, and secondary 
page booklet about the installation of a schools—self-contained science kits, 
planetarium in one high school and its laboratory tables, chemicals, audio- 
uses as an integral part of the cur- visual equipment, microscopes, science 
riculum. (Spitz Laboratories, Inc.) supplies, and other aids. (Science Kit, 

4. LITERATURE with information about Inc.) 


the Mason Protected Fund Raising 
Plans for schools and school groups 
(Mason Candies, Inc.) 


. SWEET Set-Up Funpb-RAIsING PLAN 


56. 


BrocHure describing the Third Annual 
Reading Conference (June 26-30, 1961) 
program. Contains admissions, 
Also, 


housing, and cost information. 
information on publication “That All 
May Learn to Read.” (Syracuse Uni- 
versity) 

FoLDERS on Summer Sessions at 
Guadalajara, Mexico, and Valencia, 
Spain, and the itineraries of Tours of 
Europe for 1961. University of San 
Francisco Extension. (Dr. Carlos G. 


Details methods for students or school 
groups to raise money for band uni- 
forms, instruments, athletic equip- 

ment, etc., with sale of pecan candies in 65. 
boxes personalized with picture of 
school group. (Stuckey’s, Inc.) 








where more than one copy is available. 


USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. F, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. | indicate quantity desired 
4c is enclosed for each number circled. 


Available only in the United States of America 


Sanchez) 

94. FoLDER outlines courses offered in 
Summer School at Guadalajara, 
Mexico. Accredited program of the 
University of Arizona. (Juan B. Rael) 


es 
| fear not the propagation and 


Available in 
school year of 
1960-61 only 


108. 109. HO. 46. wi “4 _ = at. ies dissemination of knowledge. The 
conditions of humanity will be 

NE 550550 PERS Si ST ice  ee improved = er coreg by its 
expansion and diffusion in every 
BONDI OIE: 6 oa:.6 so g:s5.s cyio.a:50 hoes ave WTS Meee ae raked Se NC RR Rat he AEs RON ay Ved eee el le direction. May every human being, 
GUNN lig CAE neice nie pak. eo! Jie es, cure nd ois oie man, woman, and child, be as well 
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Association for Student 
Teaching to Meet 


The Pennsylvania Association for 
Student Teaching will hold its next 
meeting at the George Washington 
Motel, Valley Forge, April 14 and 15. 

The keynote speakers will be 
Margaret Lindsay and Harry Rivlin; 
the theme, ““New Horizons in Teacher 
Education.” 

Co-chairmen for the program are 
Chester Stocker of the University 
of Pennsylvania and Mrs. Lauretta 
Lawrence of Temple University. 


= a 
Peace, from page 246 


win the peace. There are already too 
many risks taken for war. The time 
has come to take some risks for peace. 

Finally I believe a third important 
change is needed. It is to stop trying 
to win the arms race and start trying 
to win the peace. And the two are not 
necessarily synonymous... . 

Never have so much money, ma- 
terial riches, and brain power been 
employed by man to devise ways of 
killing his fellow men. Today, the 
nations of the world are spending $320 
million a day on military budgets— 
$320 million in one day for arms would 
keep the United Nations of 99 nations 
going for nearly five years. . . . 

Why are we continuing to build this 
mountain of power that could topple 
over and crush us? Is it really to 
deter the Soviet Union? How much 
more deterrence is needed than to 
annihilate the enemy 25 times over? 

Has making weapons become such 
a vested interest that the economy 
might suffer severely if the business of 
the merchants of death is curtailed? 

What is the image we seek for 
America—an armed colossus, or an 
America into whose hands, as the late 
Pope Pius said, ‘‘God has placed the 
destinies of afflicted humanity"’; an 
America whose power makes the 
world tremble, or whose compassion 
moves it; an America whose might 
makes right or whose right is mighty; 
an America feared for its weapons or 
respected for its policies?. . . 

Peace will not come from power 
politics, military pacts, and big 
weapons. It will come only from 
men and women who use their minds 
and hearts for this purpose above all 
others. 

Educators, this is your challenge! 
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Legal Interest 


BOARD OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 
SCHOOL DISTRICT OF 
PHILADELPHIA v. INTILLE, 
DEACON & ATKINSON 
(163 A.2D 420) 

In the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 


Opinion Filed June 30, 1960. 


Facts: Three teachers and profes- 
sional employes of the public schools 
of Philadelphia were dismissed by 
the Board of Public Education of the 
School District on a charge of in- 
competency preferred by the Super- 
intendent. The dismissal in each 
case was based solely on the teacher's 
refusal to answer certain questions 
propounded by a Subcommittee of 
the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives 
concerning the teacher's alleged mem- 
bership in and association with the 
Communist Party In refusing to 
testify each of the teachers expressly 
relied on the privilege against self- 
incrimination guaranteed by the 5th 
Amendment of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. Neither Atkinson nor Intille 
were asked any questions by the 
Board or by the Superintendent at 
their hearing before the Board and 
did not testify. Deacon was not 
questioned by the Board or Superin- 
tendent but voluntarily offered him- 
self as a witness and testified con- 
cerning matters which the Congres- 
sional Committee had inquired about 
but which he had then refused to 
answer. All three were rated in- 
competent by the Superintendent 
solely because of their refusal to 
testify before the Congressional Com- 
mittee and on his recommendation 
charges of incompetency were pre- 
ferred by the Board, hearings held, 
and their dismissal as teachers fol- 
lowed. The action of the Board in 
dismissing them was upheld by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
and by the lower court. Upon appeal 
to the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania the orders of the courts below 
were reversed. 

QuEsTION: May a professional em- 


ploye serving as a teacher in our 
public schools be dismissed for in- 
competency if the sole basis for such 
dismissal is the refusal of the teacher 
to answer certain questions of a 
Congressional Committee on a plea 
of Fifth Amendment's protection 
against self-incrimination? 

ANSWER: No. 

Discussion: Chief Justice Jones 
commented that the courts below 
sustained the dismissal of these 
teachers in the mistaken belief that 
the question involved was ruled ad- 
versely to the teachers in the case 
of Board of Public Education School 
District of Philadelphia v. Beilan 
386 Pa 82. In the Beilan case his 
dismissal for incompetency was sus- 
tained because he refused to answer 
questions of the Superintendent of 
Schools of the district concerning 
matters deemed to have a bearing 
on his qualifications as a teacher and 
not that he refused to answer ques- 
tions of a Congressional Committee. 
In this case, however, the teachers 
were asked no questions by the Su- 
perintendent or the Board except 
Deacon who answered questions asked 
at the hearing before the Board. 

The court concluded that the dis- 
missals of the teachers by the Board 
of Education, ‘‘because they refused 
to answer certain questions of the 
Congressional Committee on a plea 
of the Fifth Amendment's protection 
against self-incrimination, deprived 
them of liberty and property without 
due process of law and, at the same 
time, worked an abridgment by 
State action of the same constitu- 
tional privilege, all in violation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment.” 

The Board argued that a teacher who 
refuses to answer a Congressional 
Committee's questions, implying pos- 
sible subversive affiliations on the 
part of the witness, is incompetent 
within the meaning of the Tenure 
provisions of our Public School Code. 
This proposal was stricken down 
with a reference by the court to the 
Pennsylvania Loyalty Act which 
affords proceedings for discharging 
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a teacher “by a fair preponderance 
of the evidence” that he is a disloyal 
or subversive person and a statement 
that “The Board's action evidences 
a belief that it has found a way to 
dismiss, without any evidence at all, 
teachers whom it suspects of dis- 
loyalty or subversion”. 

The orders of the courts below were 
reversed .with direction that further 
proceedings be taken not inconsistent 
with this opinion. 

(A strong dissent was submitted by 
Justice Musmanno) 

Note |: In the case of Board of 
Public Education School District of 
Philadelphia v. Watson 163 A.2p. 60 
the facts were similar to those in the 
Intille case except that Watson mis- 
takenly relied upon the First Amend- 
ment rather than the Fifth Amend- 
ment as the basis for her refusal to 
answer. Nevertheless the court held 
her refusal to answer questions pro- 
pounded to her by a Congressional 
Subcommittee concerning her alleged 
association with the Communist Party 
did not authorize her discharge on the 
grounds of incompetency. 


Note 2: Under date of December 5, 
1960, the United States Supreme 
Court refused to review the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania barring the Philadelphia Board 
of Education from firing the teachers 
involved in the Intille and Watson 
cases. The effect of the refusal of the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
to review these cases was to sustain 
the decisions of the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania in the above cases. 


NOTE: In the case of oe ag - 
Wilbur Lee Mahaney, Jr. 
To No. 139—In the Office 
of the Superintendent of Pub- 


lic Instruction. Decided Sep- 
tember 13, 1960. 


The facts involved an appeal of Dr. 
Mahaney to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction from the action 
of the School District of the City 
of Philadelphia terminating his con- 
tract as a professional employe. This 
case involved the failure of Dr. 
Mahaney to answer inquiries made 
by the Superintendent of Schools of 
the School District of Philadelphia 
having a bearing upon his loyalty. 
His dismissal was upheld by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, the reasons being similar to 
Opinions Nos. 90 and 91 of the 
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Superintendent of Public Instruction 
decided on November 8, 1954, and 
December 22, 1954, in the cases of 
Haas and Beilan respectively 


Executive Council 


The 1960 Executive Council met 
at breakfast in the Plantation of the 
Penn Harris Hotel, Wednesday morn- 
ing, December 28, at 7:30 o'clock with 
President Boyd presiding. Mr. Lee 
opened the meeting with prayer. 
Rott Catt—Present were: A. N. 
Addleman, Robert A. Beebe, Elmer I. 
Bierman, Charles H. Boehm, Mrs. 
Bertha P. Boyd, Mark N. Burkhart, 
Irving T. Chatterton, Glenwood J. 
Crist, J. Kenneth Gabler, H. E. 
Gayman, Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, 
Robert J. Haberlen, William H. 
Hertzog, Ralph D. Horsman, Joseph 
J. Kata, Paul W. Kutz, William H. 
Lee, Donald McKelvey, Mrs. Allene 
H. Masterson, Russell K. Patterson, 
Kenneth M. Pfeiffer, Walter H. 
Sauvain, E. Ray Shank, George T. 
Sharp, Jr., Mrs. Rachael C. Shupe, 
Henry J. Stoudt, G. Baker Thomp- 
son. 

Lewis N. Snyder, treasurer, Ker- 
mit M. Stover, chairman, Committee 
on Expanded Program and Building, 
and Harry K. Gerlach, chairman, 
Committee to Assist Executive Coun- 
cil in the Selection of an Executive 
Secretary, met’ with the Council. 
BaLLtotT—On motion of Mr. Burk- 
hart, seconded. by Mr. Patterson, the 
ballot for the Convention was ap- 
proved. 

COMMITTEE ON EXPANDED PROGRAM 
AND BuILDING—Doctor Stover, chair- 
man, reported on the December 12 
meeting of the Committee. At this 
meeting, he said, consideration was 
given to a proposal for providing 
equipment for the new building. He 
indicated the Committee accepted 
the proposal of Lawrie and Green, 
Architects, to provide needed equip- 
ment for the building at a cost of two 
and a quarter times the actual pay- 
roll not to exceed 8% of cost of 
equipment. On motion of Mr. Kutz, 
seconded by. Mr. Shank, Council 
confirmed this action of the Com- 
mittee. 

ComMMITTEE TO AssIST EXECUTIVE 
CouNCIL IN SELECTION OF EXECU- 
TIVE SECRETARY—Mr. Gerlach, chair- 
man, made a progress report. He 
indicated the Committee met on 
December 5, at which time President 


Boyd gave a background for the 
appointment and duties of the Com- 
mittee, and Mr. Gayman spelled out 
in detail the duties of the office of 
Executive Secretary of the PSEA. 
Dan V. Skala was named vice 
chairman of the Committee, Mrs. 
Kittinger, permanent secretary, and 
a subcommittee of four past presi- 
dents of the Association was named 
to set up qualifications. This sub- 
committee is composed of C. Herman 
Grose, chairman, A. N. Addleman, 
Cathleen M. Champlin, and Dan V. 
Skala. The subcommittee will meet 
Thursday, December 29. 


UNFINISHED BusINESS 
Committee Liaison Members—On mo- 
tion of Mr. Haberlen, seconded by 
Mr. Gabler, Council approved a 
change in policy to eliminate Council 
liaison membership on the Local 
Branch and Public Relations Com- 
mittees and in lieu thereof to have the 
chairmen of PSEA Committees re- 
port at periodic intervals direct to 
Council. 
CoMMUNICATION—Mr. Gayman read 
a letter from the General Electric 
Company in appreciation of the 
action of the Council commending 
the Company for the GE Theater 
production of ‘The Influential Amer- 
icans.”’ 
APPRECIATION—President Boyd ex- 
pressed appreciation to the members 
of Council for their cooperation in 
forwarding the activities of PSEA 
during 1960. 
ADJOURNMENT—At 8:45 am., on 
motion of Mr. Beebe, seconded by 
Mrs. Shupe, Council adjourned. 
—H. E. Gayman, 
Executive Secretary 


Legislation 


The Committee on Legislation met 

at PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, 
Saturday, December 17, 1960, at 
9:00 a.m. 
Rott Catt—Present were: Mrs. 
Mary W. Fisher, H. E. Gayman, 
Harry K. Gerlach, Mrs. Elizabeth R. 
Haas, Allen C. Harman, Fred L. 
Marshall, Joseph W. Sandy, Joseph 
Siegman, Chairman, and James Wil- 
liams. 

Absent but accounted for were: 
M. Isabel Epley, Kenneth D. Frantz, 
and Charles D. Sproul. 

Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd, President, 
A. C. Moser, Fred P. Hare, Jr., 
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: Instructive Vacation 3.85 ; 
: Tak about getting returns from summer freedom! The 49th State : 
presents today’s finest field opportunities for educators. Think of the lectures : 
you can give this fall, the papers you can write. . . and all the fun you’ll have : 
getting the material in this refreshing, exciting new wonder world. 17-day : 
tour starts with Golden Nugget flight from Seattle and includes trips through : 
NATIVE SCHOOLS e MISSION SCHOOLS « UNIVERSITY OF : 
ALASKA « METHODIST UNIVERSITY ¢ MT. McKINLEY e¢ FAIR- : 
BANKS « ANCHORAGE e« UNALAKLEET ¢« NOME. > 
$675.00 Round Trip from Includes all surface transportation, sightseeing, : 
Seattle, Double Occupancy all rooms—and meals in Nome and Unalakleet ‘ 





Get full details from... 


ALASKA 


ira 
eo Jet service 





2320 Sixth Avenue 12335 Saticoy Street 595 Fifth Avenue 
Seattle 1, Wash. Los Angeles, Calif. New York, New York 
; Or See Your Travel Agent 
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Harold J. Koch of Headquarters 
Staff, and Lewis F. Adler, PSEA 
Attorney, met with the Committee. 
Mrinutes—On motion of Mr. Mar- 
shall, seconded by Mr. Sandy, the 
minutes of the meeting of November 
5, 1960, were approved. 

REPORTS FROM THE FIELD—Mem- 
bers reported requests for legislation 
making kindergartens a permanent 
part of those school systems where 
they have been in operation for five 
years and for reopening the State 
Employes’ Retirement System for 
the transfer of members of the School 
Employes’ System. 
CoMMUNICATIONS—Robert W. Koche- 
nour, Fannett-Metal Union School 
District, Willow Hill, requesting di- 
rectives for legislative activity. 

Hazel Davies, Scranton, requesting 
amendments liberalizing eligibility 
for retirement benefits under the 
Hess Act. 

A. R. Reinold, principal, Hickory 
Senior High School, Sharon, furnish- 
ing responsibility ratios for all cate- 
gories in the salary schedule as re- 
quested by the Legislative Com- 
mittee at its meeting of November 5, 
1960. 

Joseph E. Wherry, president, Sec- 
ondary School Principals Section, 


replying to a request of the Legis- 
lative Committee that they be fur- 
nished with a copy of the Secondary 
School Principals ratio bill prepared 
for introduction in the 1959 General 
Assembly. 

William Selden, chairman, DPI 
Branch Legislative Committee, indi- 
cating verbal agreement of Charles 
H. Boehm, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, to the proposed legisla- 
tion prepared by the Legislative 
Committee of the DPI Local Branch 
of the PSEA. 

Wallace Maurer, chairman, Legis- 
lative Committee of Lycoming Coun- 
ty Chapter, concerning seven tenta- 
tive legislative proposals. 

REPORT OF SUBCOMMITTEE ON LOCAL 
LEGISLATIVE POoLicy 

Chairman Siegman reported to the 
Committee a revised statement on 
Local Legislative Policy with the 
recommendation that it be approved 
by the Committee. Several minor 
changes were made by the Com- 
mittee and on motion of Mr. Mar- 
shall, seconded by Mr. Williams, the 
revised statement was approved. 
The Committee also approved the 
following procedure for implementing 
the Policy Statement: 

1. The Policy Statement shall be 


sent to each chairman of a local 
Legislative Committee. 

2. A meeting of the chairmen of 
all local Legislative Committees 
in the District shall be called for 
the purpose of interpreting the 
policy statement, instructing 
chairmen in its operation, and 
setting up the organization it 
prescribes. The meeting shal! 
be arranged by the District 
President, the member or mem- 
bers of the PSEA Legislative 
Committee representing the Dis- 
trict, and a member of Head- 
quarters Staff. 

SALARIES—The Committee con- 
sidered the ratio schedule submitted 
by Mr. Reinold. Mr. Moser re- 
ported that the Legislative Commit- 
tee of the Chief School Administrators 
Section had expressed opposition to 
the introduction of a ratio salary 
schedule at this time. 

At 11:15 am. Messrs. Shanno, 
Keim, Wherry, and Gillen, represent- 
ing the Pennsylvania Secondary 
School Principals Association, ap- 
peared before the Committee. They 
stated that they did not support Mr. 
Reinold’s proposal. They presented 
a salary schedule for all principals 
for a period of nine months incor- 
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NOW I8 THE TIME TO ORDER 


Metropolitan 


Achievement Tests 


for your spring testing program. And do 
not overlook our expanded scoring service. 
It’s fast, accurate, and economical. Write 


for more information. 


Harcourt, Brace and Company and World Book Company have com- 
bined under the new firm name of Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc. To 
assure best service, we ask that, until further notice, you address orders 
and correspondence concerning World Book Company titles to the World 
Book Company office or depository with which you have been dealing 


regularly. 


HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD, INC. 


TARRYTOWN 


NEW YORK 
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Teach good health practices with Walt Disney's delightful film 






IN TECHNICOLOR 
ANIMATED * 16 MM * SOUND 







A dash of humor helps to emphasize important 
cold prevention pointers. Everyone enjoys the 
wonderful Walt Disney way of explaining sensi- 
ble health habits. Schedule a showing or repeat 
performance today! Film available FREE on short- 
term loan. 


Buus 


POSTERS ‘ HEALTH PLEDGE 
(for grades 2, 3 and 4) 









“| Promise Common Sense" is a 
review of lessons learned in film 
—to be signed and kept by each 
youngster. 






Association Films, Inc., Dept. ST-21-C11 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Please send me free (except for 


return postage) the film “How 
to Catch A Cold”. 
































Six full-color posters (14” x 20”) Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) Name eee pee eee Se 

showing scenes from the film. Sn (please print) 

Ideal for classroom bulletin 2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) Schoo Grade 
boards. 
} 3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) Street 

Entire cold prevention program 
| available FREE from. In addition, please send: ; 
City Zone 


Copies of Health Pledge 
(for grades 2, 3 and 4) 
sets of posters (large State 
schools may require more 
than one set). 
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Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
makers of Kleenex tissues. 





| ©1951, walt Disney Production 
KLEENEX is trademark of KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


(Note: Name of school must be given) 
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porating a ratio for administrative 
and supervisory responsibilities. The 
ratio is to be applied to the highest 
salary paid locally to any teacher 


within the school district. They 
also proposed to include a time ratio 
in the schedule. This ratio is to be 
applied to the salaries of all cate- 
gories included in the State salary 
schedule. For time worked beyond 
nine nionths salaries shall be in- 
creased in accordance with this ratio. 
They urged that a_ responsibility 
ratio program be developed and in- 
troduced for all administrative posi- 
tions. At 12:30 the Secondary Prin- 
cipals’ representatives withdrew. 
The Committee considered the pos- 
sibilities of introducing and securing 
the enactment of a ratio salary pro- 
gram. The members of the Com- 
mittee were not opposed to the ratio 
principle. In fact, in developing the 
dollar amounts as stated in the pro- 
posed salary schedule, various ratios 
presented to the Committee were 
used. However, they generally agreed 
that it was not practicable to intro- 
duce such legislation at this time. 
The Committee believes that it is in 
the best interest of all groups within 
our Association that PSEA continues 
to support a salary schedule on a 
dollar basis as proposed by its PSEA 
Legislative Committee. 
SussipIES—Mr. Moser reported 
on the subsidy base proposed by the 
Legislative Committee of the Chief 
School Administrators. The Com- 
mittee expressed tentative approval 


of the proposal but postponed final 
action until after a joint meeting of 
legislative representatives of the 
School Directors, Chief School Ad- 
ministrators, and PSEA. 

KINDERGARTENS—On_ motion of 
Mrs. Fisher, seconded by Mrs. Haas, 
the Committee agreed to introduce 
legislation providing that kinder- 
gartens in operation in a school dis- 
trict for five years become a man- 
dated permanent part of the program 
in that school district. 

LENGTH OF SCHOOL TERM AND 
ScHooL Day—Mr. Adler presented 
several proposals defining school day 
and school term. The Committee 
agreed to study legislation further in 
these areas. 

ADJOURNMENT— The Committee ad- 
journed at 2:45 p.m. on motion of 
Mr. Williams, seconded by Doctor 
Harman. 
—Haro p J. Koc, 
Acting Secretary 


Local Branches 


The Committee on Local Branches 
met October 28 and 29. Chairman 
Raymond L. Dunlap presided while 
the Committee considered its Report 
to the House of Delegates, the re- 
organization amendments to the PS- 
EA Constitution, and reactions to the 
Penn Hall Workshop. 

The dates for the 1961 Workshop 
were set as August 6-11. 

The Committee on Local Branches 
met December 2 and 3, Chairman 
Raymond L. Dunlap presiding. The 


topic for discussion was Expandin: 
and Improving Services to Locé| 
Branches and to Individual Mem- 
bers. 
—HERBERT P. LAUTERBAC? , 
Secretary 


Utilization of Teacher Time 


The Committee on Utilization of 
Teacher Time, Dorothy Harpster 
chairman, met December 16 and 17 
to discuss procedures for implemen- 
tation of the publication, “Time to 
Teach.” 

—Davipb F. STAFFORD, 
Acting Secretary 


Teacher Welfare 


The Committee on Teacher Wel- 
fare met October | with Walter R. 
Douthett, chairman, presiding. The 
Committee heard reports on the 
number of beneficiaries of the fund, 
on expenditures from the budget, 
and considered cases. 

—A. CLairR Moser, 
Acting Secretary 


Public Relations 


The Public Relations Committee 
met on December 3, Jane Walker, 
chairman, presiding. The Committee 
considered the evaluation sheets on 
the PR Workshop and criteria for 
judging display material at the PR 
Workshop—FrED E. LEUSCHNER, 
Acting Secretary 





GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


University of Arizona will offer, in cooperation 
with professors from Stanford University and 
Guadalajara, in Mexico, July 3—Aug. 11, art, 
folklore, geography, history, language & litera- 
ture courses. Tuition, board & room, $245. Write 
Prof. J. B. Rael, Box 7227, Stanford, California 





EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, 
Yugoslavia & N. Africa. A different trip—for 
the young in spirit who don’t want to be herd- 
ed around. Also shorter trips. Budget priced. 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia (Box S) Pasadena, California 





YOUR SCHOOL 
NEWSPAPER 


We can print your paper for as little as $25.00. 
Use as many pictures as you want. Write for de- 
tails about our system. Our service is prompt. 


A. G. Halldin Co., 
Box84, 1 








indiana, Pa. 














PITTSBURGH 





Choose the Finest in 


Pennsylvania’s Largest School Supply House 


KURTZ BROS. 


CLEARFIELD, PA. 


PAOL!, PA. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS 
SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKERS 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Vacancies in Macomb County 
near Detroit, Michigan 
SALARIES: Min. $4800-$5000, Max. $6800-$8500 
Opportunities Unlimited 
Graduate School—Culture—Recreation 
REQUIREMENTS: Minimum college degree— 
Special training 
WRITE: Dr. John S. Haitema 
Director of Special Education 


4th Floor, County Building 
Mount Clemens, Michigan 
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Neu Books 








Your Bank. D. H. McKinley and G. L. 
Leffler, Pennsylvania State University. 
128 pp. Illus. Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association, Box 152, Harrisburg. $1.50; 
discount for larger quantities 

This book presents the services rendered 
by 13,500 commercial banks in the United 

States, the pattern of organization and 

operation of these banks, and the many ways 

in which banking funds are safeguarded. 


The book consists of 16 chapters, divided | 


into four sections—services, system, safety, 
and conclusion. It includes 16 lively car- 
toons to maintain reader interest. It also 
includes eight illustrations of banking forms 
This edition retains the basic format of 
earlier editions but has been completely 
rewritten to bring statistics up-to-date and 
to take cognizance of latest developments 
and future trends in banking operations and 
services. 


Old Textbooks. John Nietz, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Pitts- 
burgh. 372 pp. Illus. University of 
Pittsburgh Press. $6 

How Johnny's grandparents and great- 
grandparents learned to read—and spell and 
write and cipher—is the theme of this book. 

It shows how Webster Spellers, McGuffey 

Readers, Ray Arithmetics, and the earliest 

American histories and geographies carried 

across a continent the tools of learning, and 

the morals and manners of a new way Of life. 

Old textbooks, John Nietz shows, are con- 

crete evidence of what and how America 

learned from colonial days to 1900. Edu- 
cators will find his book rewarding as edu- 

cational history. Others will find it a 


accouterments; morale, discipline, and 
welfare; life in camp, hospital, prison, and 
at the front; Navy and Marine Corps and 
their deeds of valor; flags, insignia, and 
decorations; postwar and veterans’ activi- 


ties; recovery of the dead; national 
cemeteries and battlefield parks; strengths, 
losses, and major command structure. 


Doctor Lord, an adviser to the Civil War 


Centennial Commission, supplies official in- 
formation concerning the 100th anniversary 
of the war. 


Historical Fiction. 316 pp. Historical Non- 


Fiction. 288 pp. Hannah Logasa. 
ir ac Publishing Company. $6.50 
eac 


The revision of “Historical Fiction” re- 
sulted in the publication of a “Historical 
Fiction” book and a “Historical Non- 
Fiction” book. This organized, annotated 
historical material is designed for pupils in 
the upper grades of the elementary school, 
students in high school and college, and for 
the general reader. Its special purpose is to 
help teachers in organizing units of subject 
matter for courses in history and in current 
events. 








nostalgic and pleasant presentation of what | 


educators have thought the young need to 
know and how they need to learn it. 


A Second French Handbook for Teachers in 
Elementary Schools. Jack Kolbert and 
Harry Goldby, Associate Professors of 
French, University of Pittsburgh. 168 pp. 
University of Pittsburgh Press. $3 

The ‘Second French Handbook” comes as 

a logical continuation of the “‘First French 

Handbook.” This second handbook is an 

intermediate work between the earliest 

presentation of the oral-aural, object- 
centered world of French in the primary 


grades and the more formal presentation of | 


reading and writing in the upper grades. In 
the “Second French Handbook” the nouns 
of the first volume are reintroduced, but in 
longer sentences and phrase patterns; the 


functional use of many grammatical princi- | 


ples in everyday conversational French is 
stressed, and the development in the 
children of a sense of adaptability and 
spontaneity in using the spoken dialogue is 
encouraged, as well as more pupil-to-pupil 
exchanges. 


They Fought for the Union. Francis A. Lord. 
394 pp. Illus. Stackpole Company. 
$12.50 

Not a story of the generals and their 
battles, this book deals with the Federal 
fighting man—enlisted, noncommissioned, 
and junior officer: how he was brought into 
the service; organized into branches and 
units; fed, equipped, and supplied; trained 
and moved to the front; his weapons and 
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TW 


OUTSTANDING 
TEX I SERTES 





Grades 1-8 


McSWAIN ¢ ULRICH 








UNDERSTANDING 
ARITHMETIC 


COOKE 


¢ A Step-by-step teaching plan 

¢ Planned reteaching and maintenance 
¢ Abundant opportunities for practice 
¢ A proven problem-solving plan 


LAIDLAW HISTORY Series 


EIBLING « 
The Nation’s Leading History Program 

¢ GREAT NAMES IN OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 

¢ OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 

* OUR BEGINNINGS IN THE OLD WORLD 

¢ OUR UNITED STATES 


Your LAIDLAW Representatives 
William Brink Walter Buckius 


Norman Manners 


Teachers’ Edition 


| ARITHMETIC 


Mt RWAIN- GLEICK - COONS 


| 
; 





KING * HARLOW 





LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS »* 


SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY * 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA + DALLAS, TEXAS 


PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
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Programs or the Gifted. A Case Book in 


Secondary Education. Samuel Everett, 
Editor. 316 pp. Harper. $5.50 
Professors of education, an educational 
guidance counselor, and preparatory school 
and university teachers discuss the early 
recognition and development of the gifted 
student's special aptitudes, and point out 
the dangers of subjecting such talented 
young people to a curriculum planned for 
students of average intelligence. This study 
suggests programs to meet specific situations, 
including ones designed to overcome limi- 
tations of a rural environment, or a small 
high school, and others planned to take 
advantage of the opportunities in a larger 
high school or a private school. 


Second 


E. Lillian 


Business English and Communication. 
Edition. Marie M. Stewart, 


The thing most 
needed in 
today’s world: 
successful 
arithmetic 





teaching 


Frank W. Lanham, 
Kenneth Zimmer. 576p Illus. 
Pec eg Division, MeGraw-Hil 
A book for the student who Es to 

enter the world of business—the retailer, the 
stenographer, the secretary, the accountant, 
the correspondent, the general office worker, 
the manager. Five major phases of com- 
munication are emphasized: (1) Vocabulary, 
pronunciation, and spelling; (2) basic 
grammar and punctuation; (3) business 
letter writing, report writing, memoran- 
dums, telegrams, news releases, minutes of 
meetings; (4) speaking, listening, and read- 
ing; (5) human relations as influenced by 
communication. 


and 
| Gress 


Hutchinson, 


Addresses of Book Companies 
The addresses of the publishers of the 





The one program 
best equipped 
to provide it: 
EXPLORING 
ARITHMETIC 








Grades 1 and 2, text-workbooks 


by Herbert F. Spitzer and Martha Norman 


Grades 3-8, clothbound texts, by Jesse Osborn, Adeline Riefling, 
and Herbert F. Spitzer. Teacher's Editions for Grades 1 through 8 


Now, workbooks and spirit duplicating master carbons for Grades 3 through 8 


Children EXPERIENCE a 
true-to-life problem-situation. 


They EXPLORE ways of 
solving it by using what they 
already have learned about 
arithmetic. 


1. 
2. 


WEBSTER 


1154 RECO AVE. 


3. 
A. 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 26, MISSOURI 


Questions and exercises help 
pupils DISCOVER for them- 
selves the reasons for new 
arithmetic steps. 


Pupils DEVELOP deeper 
understanding. 


YOUR PENNSYLVANIA REPRESENTATIVES: 
ROBERT C. McELROY, 807 PINECREST, GREENOCK HEIGHTS, McKEESPORT, PENNSYLVANIA 
EVAN PHILLIPS, 542 SOUTH MAIN STREET, TAYLOR, PENNSYLVANIA 
EUGENE SATTERFIELD, 1014 CRESTVIEW AVENUE, FAIRMONT, WEST VIRGINIA 
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books reviewed are: 
Cae Publishing Division, McGraw-Hiil 


k Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 
Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
16. NoUY 


Mckinley Publishing Co., Philadelphia 3:), 


Stackpole Co., Cameron & Kelker Sts., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

a of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh 
13, Pa. 


Books Received 


Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Columbus 
Ave., Boston 20, Mass.: 
THE THREE T'Ss—TEACH, TRAVEL, AND 
TELL. Loyce Adams 
Doubleday & Co, Inc., 
New York 22, N. Y.: 
INTRODUCTION TO ELECTRONICS. Tutor- 
Text. R.J. Hughes and Peter Pipe. $3.95 
Dover Publications, Inc., 180 Varick St., New 
York 14, N. Y.: 
On StupyING SINGING. Sergius Kagen. 
$1.25 


15 E. 40th St., 


$3 
575 Madison Ave., 


Philosophical Library, Inc., 
New York 16, N. Y.: 
READING AND THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PER- 
CEPTION. Hunter Diack. $6 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
TESTED TIMED WRITINGS. Second Edi- 
tion. M. F. Tidwell, Mary L. Bell, and 
L. J. Porter. $1.36 


| St. Martin's Press, Inc., 175 Fifth Ave., New 
x 


York 10 
AN OuTLINE OF EXPERIMENTAL Epu- 
CATION. R.R. Rusk. $3.50 

UNESCO Publications, Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, 
Nave 
Stupy ABROAD. Hand- 
book, Fellowships, Edu- 
cational Exchange. 


International 
Scholarships, 
1960-61. 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


| National Education Association 


CONTEMPORARY ISSUES IN ELEMENTARY 
EpucaTION. Educational Policies Com- 
mission. $0.35 

LABELS & FINGERPRINTS. $0.50 

OrFicIAL Report. 1959-1960. Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers 

RESEARCH BULLETIN. December, 
$0.60 

Runcs Are Not For Restinc. Upgrading 
the Profession—Questions and Answers. 
Committee for the Advancement of 
School Administration, AASA. Single 
copy, free 

THE ScHoot Business ADMINISTRATOR. 
Bulletin No. 21. A Special Committee 
Report Sponsored by the Association of 
School Business cials Board of Di- 
rectors on the Qualifications and Responsi- 
bilities of the School Business Administra- 
tor, published in cooperation with the 
AASA. $l 


1960. 


| STUDIES OF EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS IN- 


VOLVED IN SCHOOL INTEGRATION. Novem- 
ber, 1960. Research Division. $0.50 
Your CHILD's INTELLIGENCE. A Briefing 

for Parents. No. 38-232. Single copy, 

$0.10; 35 for $1 

These publications may be secured from 
the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Miscellaneous 


BOARDSMANSHIP. A Guide for the School 
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Board Member. 1961 Edition. Stanford 
University Press, Stanford, Calif. $3 

COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN PENNSYL- 
vANIA. What They Have to Offer Second- 
ary School Graduates. 1960. Bureau of 
Higher Education, Department of Public 
Instruction, Box 911, Harrisburg 

EpuCATIONAL Poricy IN ASsIA. Con- 
clusions of an Exploratory Meeting held in 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaya, May 1-4, 1960. 
World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession, 1227 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

ENCOURAGING THE EXCELLENT. Elizabeth 
Paschal. Special Programs for Gifted and 
Talented Students. The Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, 477 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 

A FiscaL SURVEY OF THE PuBLIC SCHOOL 
SysTEM OF DELAWARE. Chapter One. 
Know Your State Legislative Candidates. 
A Non-Partisan Survey of Candidates’ 
Views on Certain Proposals for Edu- 
cational Legislation. Delaware State 
Education Association, 113 S. Bradford 
St., Dover, Delaware 

For ALL CHILDREN. Discussion Guide for 
Display Set. WHat Is UNESCO? 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York 27, N. Y. 

Get More SENSE Out OF Your DOLLARS 
BY UNDERSTANDING EveryDAY Eco- 
Nomics. Peter Yacyk, Ridley Twp. Sr. 
H. S., Box 23, Folsom. $1.75 

A HANDBOOK FOR WISCONSIN TEACHERS. 
Revised Edition, 1960. Commission on 
Teacher Education and _ Professional 
Standards, Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation, Insurance Bldg., Madison 3, 
Wisconsin. $1.50 

HELPING THE TRAINABLE MENTALLY RE- 
TARDED CHILD. A Handbook for Teach- 
ers, Parents, and Administrators. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N. Y. 

INCOME TAX AND SOCIAL S ECURITY COURSE. 
15th Edition. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J. $2.50 

IN-SERVICE PROGRAM FOR CURRICULUM Im- 
PROVEMENT. Palisades High School, 
Kintnersville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


JOHNNY GETs A SCHOOLHOUSE. A Statistical 
Study of Pennsylvania's School Building 
Construction Program in This Decade and 
the Next. Educational Research Mono- 
graph No. 4. Governor's Committee on 
Education, Room 218, Education Build- 
ing. Harrisburg 

MonTANA Epucator’s HANDBOOK. Mon- 
tana Education Association, 1232 E. Sixth 
Ave., Helena, Montana 

OUTLOOK FOR THE ADULT RETARDED. Pro- 
ceedings of the 35th Spring Conference of 
The Woods Schools, held in cooperation 
with the Massachusetts Special Com- 
mission on Retarded Children in Boston, 
May 6-7, 1960. The Woods Schools, 
Langhorne, Pa $1 

PREPARATION IN ENGLISH FOR COLLEGE- 
Bounb STUDENTS. Commission on Eng- 
lish of the College Entrance Examination 
Board, Executive Director, 183 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 

THE SouTH AFRICAN TRADITION. A Brief 
Survey of Culture and Art in the Union of 
South Africa. Information Service of 
South Africa, 655 Madison Ave., New 
York 21, N. Y. 

THE SPAN OF A WOMAN'S LIFE AND LEARN- 
ING. Commission on the Education of 
Women, American Council on Education, 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

STATE CURRICULUM GUIDES IN SCIENCE, 
MATHEMATICS, AND MODERN FOREIGN 
LancuaGes. A Bibliography. Circular 
No. 627. Superintendent of Documents, 
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U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. $0.25 

TEACHING GUIDE FOR THE EARTH AND 
SPACE SCIENCE Course. Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Instruction. Re- 
printed by National Aviation Education 
Council, 1025 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 
Washington 6, D.C. $1 


VENEZUELA. American Republics Series, 
No. 21, 1960. Pan American Union, 
General Secretariat, Organization of 


American States, Washington, D. C. 
$0.25 


TEACHING THE GIFTED in the English 


Scope and Sequence. School District of 
Abington Township, Abington. $1 


TEAMWORK BETWEEN SCHOOL BOARDS AND 
THE Boy Scouts OF AMERICA. National 
Council, Boy Scouts of America, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. $37.50 per 
thousand 

THAT No Man SHALL HuncerR! Public 
Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th St., New 
York 16, N. Y. $0.25 

TowarD BETTER INTERNATIONAL UNDER- 


STANDING. A Manual for Teachers. 
Board of Education, City of New York, 


Language Arts, Junior and Senior High 
School. Teaching Suggestions, Grade 


Publications Sales Office, 110 Livingston 
St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. $1.50 





How your pupils can learn from 
EXCHANGE PROJECTS 
Here’s potent teaching aid based on article 





by Lucille S. Bangs in Maine Teacher. 


Exchange projects provide many 
varied and valuable learning ex- 
periences. They should be out- 
growth and extension of daily 
classroom activities and learning 
experiences. ; 
Our first project was primarily to 
promote interest in social studies. 
In one reading group, pupils read 
about pioneers combing the fin- 
ished woolen cloth with dried 
teasel blossom. It is difficult for 
city youngsters, who can not run 
barefoot across a hillside and feel 
the sharp prick of a thistle, to 
visualize a teasel plant. 

So, we wrote to the same grade 
as ours in a school in another 








SUGGESTIONS 


we hope prove hetpyul 


state offering a Maine product for 
some teasel. 

Though this simple project origi- 
nated in a reading group, it in- 
volved handwriting, spelling, 
language, social studies, science. 
Large projects will include all 
subjects in the curriculum. (Be 
sure each child participates.) 
Varied environments and indus- 
tries provide an excellent back- 
ground for material and informa- 
tion. Exchange projects may be 
carried on in our school system, 
state or go far afield. 

When studying about adobe 
houses, pupils might write their 
grade in an Arizona school to “tell 
us about them.” First hand knowl- 
edge in this manner is an exciting 
impetus to learning. 





Healthful, delicious, satisfying 





The bit of sweet 
in wonderful-tasting 

Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 

satisfies yet is never rich or fillings 

And the natural chewing helps 

keep teeth clean, nice. 
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HENCH 
TRAIN 


DOES MORE THAN 
“GET YOU THERE’’ 





aN 


ICl ON PARLE FRANCAIS. 


A friendly chat in Freeh or 
English — the sharing of ideas 
and impressions. All this is yours 
to enjoy when you.travel by rail 
in France. 

Your trip is more than the beauty 
of the country which passes by 
your window. It’s the people you 
meet as you relax in well-ap- 
pointed compartments. 


BON APPETIT! 


In France food is not just a ne- 
cessity, it’s a true delight. The 
fresh, appetizing meals served 
en route will add to the many 
other pleasures of your trip by 
train. 


Euracbpaas-ov« ticket good 
for one, two or 


three months of 
unlimited 
railroad travel 
interchangeably 
in 13 European 
countries. 















323 Geary Street, ers Francisco, Cal, 





~ 1231 St. Catherine St., +, Montreal, Pa. | 
FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 
610 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. Dept. P-1 
Please send me: 
oO Hew vibe booklet Name 
RANCE” Address 
rll on 
“EURAILPASS” City —__State 
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EpINBorRO StTaTE COLLEGE, in the 
| post-session of 1960, offered a gradu- 
“ate course to acquaint public school 
teachers with the cultures of the Non- 
Western World. The course, under 
the direction of Luther V. Hendricks, 
chairman of the Social Studies De- 
partment, was taken by 48 students 
and was visited on several occasions 
by other educators who were unable 
to attend the class regularly. Next 
summer, Edinboro will again offer 
teachers of Pennsylvania opportuni- 
ties to enrich their backgrounds and 
|to meet the new challenges in the 
| teaching of social studies. 
| 


| Index to Advertisers 





RAISE MONEY .... 


school projects... . Easy .. . . Dignified. 
No Investment — No Risk 


For ‘‘no-obligation"’ information write: 
STM-1-Mason Candies 549 

















Mineola, L. I., 
BUS TO URS 

Mardi Gras, New Orleans. . . .Feb. 6 to 19, 1961 

ee ee ert March 1 to 23, 1961 

Tulip Time, Holland, Michigan... .May 17 to 21, 1961 

OS EE EAN Fa Ee a: June 16 to July 28, 196 
| Atlantic Provinces................ June 17 to July 2, 1967 

oe, 8 a July 5 to Aug. 6, 1961 


Aug. 23 to Sept. 24, 196 
St. Lawrence River ............. Aug 4 to 13, 1961 
New England States.............. Aug. 13 to 20, 1961 
Smoky Mountains................ Aug. 14 to 20, 1961 


} WVMRORNNINY UROUIB. 6 ois acc le wos enn Aug. 21 to 30, 1961 
| On the above tours we use our air ride, picture window, air 


conditioned, lavatory equipped buses. 
For more information and Tour Books—Call 
Hanover MElrose 7-9133 or write 
LINCOLN BUS TOURS 
10 Elm Ave. Hanover, Penna. 
Open 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Sundays & Holidays 1 to 6 p.m 
Buses leave Hanover & York. For other points contact office 











*Round-The-World—76 days—June 18-Sept. 1, 
1961 


Europe, Greece, Turkey, 6 days Holy Land, Egypt, 
12 days in India, Nepal, Ceylon, Singapore, Viet 
Nam, Hong Kong, 18 days in Japan, Hawaii. All 


| @xpenses—Escorted. Via plane and ship. 


| Hawaii only—$799.00. 
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ESHA ATDNOS 53826 io 5.o-c.nc goon lose aise 267 
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Hawall-ALasxa—26 Days-Aug. 5-30, 1961........ $1549.00 
Alaska only—$1099.00 
Via plane and steamship. All expenses—Escorted. 
Eurore—35 Days—via Queen Mary—July 12-Aug. 


Re. AEE se ee ae a eae nee $990.00 
A terrific bargain. All expenses—Escorted. 
YELLOWSTONE-LAKE Louis—E—21 days—July 3-23, 

WO ih tae Wa iice With ona ce Kitna a aah pn alar wal $412.00 


Includes Grand Tetons, Rocky Mt. Glacier National 
Parks, Mt. Rushmore, Devil’s Tower, Bad Lands, 
S.D. All expenses except meals (price includes 13 
meals) 

Let us make all your travel arrangements— 

Special Representative of Thos. Cook & Son. 

WRITE FOR ITINERARIES 

BRUBECK TOURS—Agents TRAILWAYS 

4620 LManoraen® Road, Baltimore 29, Maryland 





Announce increased travel ra 
for 1961. 


EUROPE— 
19 countries, 
70 days, $1360. 
| Choice of 
steamship or air 
travel. Repeats 
3rd year of 
operation of 
this popular 


tour. 
WEST COAST 


tour through 
northern ULS., 
Yellowstone, Banff, Lake Louise, Columbia 
Ice Fields: Seattle, Oregon, Redwood 
Highway, to Los Angeles, Calif. Return 
through Southern U.S. 6 hours COL- 
LEGE ee (grad. or undergrad.) op- 
tional. $548 

CALIFORNIA TOUR — 3 weeks, circle 
tour, central and southern U.S. $298. 
HAWAII and ALASKA tours, extensions 


of above. 

NEA CONVENTION TOUR — 1 week, 
Atlantic City: one day in New York. $95. 
MARITIME PROVINCES — 2 weeks ex- 
tension tour from NEA. Nova Scotia, 
Prince Ed. Is., New Brunswick, New Eng. 


$298. 
HOLY LAND Tour, by jet, round trip, 
3 weeks, all expenses, $1500. 
For details, send name and address to 
MRS. DAISY DORSEY 
504 Elizabeth Avenue 
South Charleston 3, W. Va. 
Tel. eve., RI 4-5659 
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Notes and News 


LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK, retiring 
LU. S. Commissioner of Education, 
has been appointed assistant execu- 
tive secretary of the National Educa- 
tion Association. William G. Carr, 
NEA Executive Secretary, said that 
the nomination of Doctor Derthick 
for the NEA post had been approved 
in mid-October by the NEA execu- 
tive committee. Docte; Derthick, 
who assumed his new duties in 
January, has special responsibility in 
educational services. 

IRA R. KRaAyYBILL, retired executive 
secretary of the Middle States Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools, has 
been named acting head of the De- 
partment of Education at Beaver 
College. He succeeds John E. Dugan 
who died in November. Doctor 
Kraybill was formerly principal of 
Cheltenham High School. 

THomMas W. McMILLEN, JR., as- 
sistant principal of Edison Junior 
High School, Harrisburg, has been 
elected principal of the York Sub- 
urban High School. He _ succeeds 
CHARLES E. LEHMAN, who was moved 
up to the position of supervising 
principal of the York suburban | 
schools. 

Two Coat Townsuip teachers re- 
tired recently. GERALDINE Way 
retired in October after 46 years of 
teaching in the district. BERTLETTE 
BurRRELL retired in June after 27 
years of service. Both teachers were 
honored at a dinner given by the 
Coal Township Teachers Association 
on October 5. 


Harvey A. ANpRUuSS, president of | 
Bloomsburg State College, has been 
appointed State chairman, Inter- 
national Relations Committee, Penn- 
sylvania Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Inc., by Mrs. Harold G. 
Moore, president of the State or- 
ganization. Doctor Andruss will also 
serve aS a member of the State 
Legislation Committee and the Board | } 
of Managers. 

RaLtpH E. HEIGEs, president of 
Shippensburg State College, has an- 
nounced the appointment of three to 
the faculty: Miriam Morcan of 
Buffalo, N. Y., will serve as acting 
dean of women to replace Dean 
Virginia Long, and Cart HARTZELL. 
who retired recently from the faculty 
of Franklin and Marshall College, 
will teach Spanish, French, and Ger- 
man, in the place of PROFESSOR 
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Wo yr Baer > 


University 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
July 5-August 11; August 14- September 15 





Study in the summer can be an exciting experience. Gain 
new insight and competence. Select from a long list of 
courses to intensify your educational pursuit. 


Architecture ; : 
Art Teachers, enroll in specially de- 
+ sae Administration signed courses taught by renowned 
ucation is tes e 

Engineering visiting and resident faculty. 

Home Economics 2 
Journalism LEARN and LIVE and RELAX in 
Law an environment that combines the 


Liberal Arts 

Library Science 

Maxwell School of Citizenship 
and Public Affairs 

Music 

Nursing 

Public Health Nursing 

Social Work 

Speech and Dramatic Art 


stimulation of a large, diversified 
campus, the bustle of a busy mctro- 
polis and the refreshment of the 
central New York scenic playground. 





Write today for a Summer Session 
Bulletin or departmental brochure. 





UNIVERSITY DIVISION OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
16 


Syracuse University Syracuse 10, New York 








WE KNOW 

THE SUN IS 

- 93,000,000 
MILES AWAY... 


give or take a million. 
This is important. 
HOW do we know this distance? 
This ts rnore important. 
WHY is the Sun vital to Earth? 
This is most important. 
In the earth and space sciences, : 
The Spitz Planetarium, Model A-3-P, 
answers the fundamental questions... — 
HOW and WHY. — 
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HERE'S NON-CANCELLABLE 


Hospital — Surgical 
Sickness — Accident 
Protection for 


TEACHERS EXCLUSIVELY 
IN ONE INDIVIDUAL POLICY 


At sted Low Rates 


TPM’ 5 NEW 


INDIVIDUAL 
TEACHERS SPECIAL 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS POLICY 
WITH OPTIONAL 
HOSPITAL - NURSE-IN-HOME 


Ri 


SURGICAL EXPENSE RIDERS 
OTTERS . 5 


“TAILOR- MADE”’ 
BUDGET PROTECTION 


For Teachers . . . Ages 18 to 60 





NON-CANCELLABLE and 
GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
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TAA 


natal tanta ena Binds 


To Age 65 


eerccemneeell 


For Teachers Special Brochure Write: 
TEACHERS PROTECTIVE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Box 597—Lancaster, Pa. 

e eServing Teachers Since 1912 ¢ ¢ 
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TEACHERS NEEDED 
FOR SUMMER JOBS 


ee « in resorts, amusement parks, summer 
camps, ranches, hospitals, state and na- 
tional parks, restaurants, motels, business 
and industry, government, and other or- 
ganizations at locations throughout the 
United States. 
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; A list of over 1,000 organizations needing 
¢ help this summer, name and address of 
§ employing official, positions available, ard 
H salaries offered is contained in the néw 
6 1961 Summer Employment Directory. All 
: of these employers want applications from 
g teachers. The price of the directory is 
§ $3.00; there is no other cost to teachers. 
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To: National Directory Service 
Box 65, Winton Place Station 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


Please send me the 1961 Summer Employ- 
ment Directory No. 19. | enclose $3.00. 








Ny Zone. Sale 
(please print) 
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| GERMAINE K_aus, chairman of the 
| language department. 


Miss Long is | 


planning a world tour and Miss Klaus | 


will spend her leave studying in | acd wadeehas tae 


| France. ANN SOHLAND of Wynne- 
| wood will teach courses in speech in 
the English department under the 
direction of Carolyn Cox. 
| T.J.KEeatINe, supervisor of special 
| education in Chester County, was 
| presented a life membership in the 
| State PTA recently. Mrs. A. B. 
Mack, Oxford, president of the County 
Council, made the presentation. 


| CLARENCE D. STEPHENSON, ad- 
| viser, history education, in the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, re- 
signed his position effective December 
29. 


RicHarRD C. Ream, principal of 
Springfield High School, Montgomery 
County, will retire at the close of the 
current school year. David A. John- 
| ston, superintendent of the township 
schools, said the board had accepted 
his resignation with regret and ex- 
pressed thanks for his 35 years of 
service in the township schools. 

KATHARINE E.. McBrRIDE, president 
of Bryn Mawr College, was honored 
recently with the Gimbel-Philadelphia 
Award for her “‘singular service in the 
field of higher education." The award 
is conferred upon an outstanding 
woman in the Philadelphia area each 
year. Some 700 guests attended a 
luncheon at which Miss McBride's 
selection was announced. The princi- 
pal address was delivered by Anne X. 
Alpern, State Attorney General. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION 
OF FUTURE HOMEMAKERS OF AMERICA 
honored three educators at its meeting 
during the 1961 Pennsylvania Farm 
Show. 
makers 





Degree was awarded to 


ent of Public Instruction; 
nutrition division, State Department, 
and Robert Mellman, associate super- 
intendent, Dallas Area schools. 


Lock HAVEN STATE COLLEGE an- 
nounces recent changes in faculty 
assignments: Irene Russell has been 
appointed director of teacher edu- 
cation and placement; Jchn H. Bone 
fills the former post of Doctor Russell 
as director of student personnel under 
| the new title of dean of students; 
| Harry H. Moore is the new director 
| of secondary education, replacing 





| Allen D. Patterson who was ad- | | 


| vanced to the new position of as- 
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The honorary Future Home- | 





CharlesH. Boehm, State Superintend- | 
Anne | 
Eifler, supervisor, school lunch and | 





5th AFRICAN SAFARI and SEMINAR 
June 28-August 29, 1961 


Nine weeks in twelve countries. 


Graduat> 


March 31 — Write at once to: 


Dr. Nora B. Thompson 
2237 County Line Road, Ardmore, Penne 


CUT-OUT LETTERS 
OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD juuue 


$1.25 per set. 2” capitals, 180 letters & ee 

set) 134” manuscript, 240 letters per set. 150-4 

capitals, $2 per set. Red, black, white, green, yellow 

& blue. Please order a separate set for each color & 

size needed. rder by mail or write for free samples. 
O.D. is o.k. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MUTAL AIDS, Dept. 450 
1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 








Enrollment close; 












QCoience 


Flmstrips 


ELEMENTARY 
GRADES 
Full Color — 
with Captions 


How Does A Garden Grow? 
How We See And Hear 

Life Story Of A Butterfly 
Miniature Plants Of The Desert 
Our Desert Treasure 

Wealth In The Ocean 

The Wonder Of Crystals 

The Wonders Of Snow 


write for catalog 


Moody 
Institute 
of Science 


P.0. BOX 25575X 
LOS ANGELES 25, CALIFORNIA 
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sistant to the president; Edward H. 
‘Young has succeeded the late Carey | New challenge for able junior high students... 
\March as dean of men and director of di 

public relations. 


oc | mw | MODERN 
Voice of Democracy Winner | : , MATHEMATICS 


to Compete in National Finals | 

George Jacobs of Westmoreland | a f for Junior High School 
High School, Shavertown, will repre- | oe] BOOK 1 and BOOK 2 
sent Pennsylvania as one of 5] high | o 
school students from 50 states and the 
District of Columbia in the national | 
finals of the 14th annual Voice of ve eusaidinamnrosineny 


Democrary broadcast scriptwriting JoserH R. HooTEN 
contest. S HARRY SITOMER 


Myron F. Rosskopr 


The students—26 girls and 25 | : 2 
boys—won an all-expenses-paid trip | A new program including the best of the new approaches 


to Washington in late February and a presented in an organized learning framework emphasizing 


chance to compete for four national | 
scholarships by writing and delivering 
orally three-to-five minute scripts on 
the subject: “*I Speak for Democracy.” 


e basic structure of mathematics 

e learning by discovery 

® precise mathematical vocabulary 
A board of national judges, made TEACHERS’ EDITIONS provide complete guidance 
up of 12 prominent Americans, will | : 

judge the 51 state winners on the basis @ \ SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
of taped recordings of their prize- | ial MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 

winning scripts. The four top na- | 

tional winners will be announced at an | Bigeasnntelives: 


Knute L. , Gl , Ife, , 
annual awards luncheon on February | nute L. Johnson, Glenn E. Wolfe, John S. Reno 
VB, 








made 


One truth stands firm. All that SEE A 
happens in sola ae rests on HE 
something spiritual. the spiritua 
is strong, it creates history. If it 1s PROGRAM 


weak, it suffers world history. The 


question is, shall we make world PRESENTED WITH N E W 


for ad or 1 Passi i pamsheety! 
‘oattcioun?” oF wae SENSE a BUILDING 
win ideals that have power over 


reality?’ —Albert Schweitzer 
ae NOT NONSENSE [2 es 
PROGRAM 








nt | 








for Grades 2 through 6 
Necrology 


JouN ZavaricH, Coal Township, From the teachers’ wants and pupils’ needs has come an entirely new 
” Geactlen ie Chie tidiential rts de English program which teaches basic skills solidly, specifically, and con- 

partment, November tinuously. Each lesson is organized to motivate, teach, and review. In 
ELLEN T. McNEILLY, St. Petersburg, logical sequence —consistent with the pupils’ abilities and understanding — 

Fide teacher in Nec File the texts provide a strong, practical program of grammar and usage and 
: thorough training in writing, reading, speaking, and listening. Skills, once 
presented, are individually tested and reviewed, then maintained and 
reapplied throughout the program. Challenging sections of enrichment 
activities are included for advanced students or for those not needing 
review. The Teacher’s Edition for each text is complete, compact, and 
easy-to-use. Its unique format eliminates the use of several books, or 
turning back and forth within one book. 


school district before her retire- 
ment, December 16 

Davip Forst, Philadelphia, teacher 
for 36 years, December 19 

NaNcy ELIZABETH GRAYSON, 100, 
Newville, teacher for many years 
before her retirement in 1931, 
December 19 


HarPER J. WENTz, former science | ROW, PETERSON and COMPANY 


b Hich 
pr nee teat rg oe Evanston, Illinois * Elmsford, New York 
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TEACHERS IN LIBERIA 


40 El. teachers wanted for village schools. 
Single men with rural and/or 4-H experience. 
Two yr. contract. All expenses plus reason- 
able salary. U.S. Govt. contract. For appli- 
cation write 


ple gh genet VOLUNTARY SERVICES 
3636 - 16th St. Washington 10, D.C. 








CAMP COUNSELLORS 


Boys’ camp has opening for experienced Head 
Counsellor for Teen Age Unit. Also openings in 
Nature, Pioneering, Crafts, Waterfront, Sailing, 
Choral Leader, Dramatics. In Berkshires 
(Mass.). Attractive salaries depending on skills, 
experience. Send full detail to Joseph Kruger, 
Director, 377 Irving Ave., South Orange, N. J. 








BUDGET-WISE TOURS 
OF EUROPE 


Our tenth anniversary folder describes our inclusive circle 
tours, planned especially for the teaching profession, departing 
and returning within normal summer vacation. 


GRAND 

CORONET 
NORTH STAR 33 days in Scandinavia and Britain $1196 
VIKING 


56 days in Europe, 19 countries $1360 
37 days in Europe, 12 countries $1160 


43 days North Cape cruise and land 
tour, 11 countries $1295 
OLYMPIAN 49 days in Europe, 14 countries 


with Portugal, Spain, Greece $1536 


Round-trip tourist class ship and all European expense 
included. Tours expertly conducted. Very early registration 
required for June departure. 


I a 


P. O. BOX 199, NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA 








And Teachers love EuRAILPASS when it 
comes to seeing Europe. One single ticket, 
one single fare $110, gives you one whole 
month of first-class rail travel in 13 West- 
ern European countries. « Many extras in- 
cluded « Go where you want, when you 
want —back-track! You can do it only with 
EURAILPASS at no extra cost « Two-Month 
EURAILPASS just $150; three-month limit 
only $180. BUY EURAILPASS FROM YOUR 
TRAVEL AGENT. 


EURAILPASS, P.O. Box 191. Madison Square Sta., 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send tor Free illustrated brochure 
Name.... . ee er Pe ee ee ee ee 





PauLt D. INGLEFIELD, director of 


music in Meadville Area schools - 


for 23 years, January 20, 1960 


| EDMUND J. Ryan, Carbondale, vo- 


cational arts teacher in Technical 
High School, Scranton, December 3 


FRANK E. WILLIAMS, assistant princi- 
pal of William Penn High School, 
Harrisburg, before his retirement 
last November, January 7 


Calendar 


February |1-15—Natl. Assn. of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, 45th 
Annual Conv., Cobo Hall, Detroit, 
Michigan 

March 10—Social Studies Conf., State 
College, Kutztown 

March 12-16—Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, National Conv., Chicago, III. 

March 18-22—NEA Dept. of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

March 25-28—Regional Conv., Ameri- 
can Assn. of School Administrators, 
Philadelphia 

April 7-8—PFTA State Convention, 
Cedar Cliff H. S., Camp Hill, and 
Holiday Motor Hotels, East and 
West 

April 14-15—Pa. Assn. for Student 
Teaching, George Washington 
Motel, Valley Forge 

April 15—In-Service Teachers Conf., 
State College, Kutztown 


| April 15—Eastern Conf., Pa. Busi- 





ness Educators Assn., Reading Sr. 
Fi. S. 

April 16-22—National Library Week 

April 20-22—Pa. Assn. for Safety 
Education, 12th Annual Conf., 
General Motors Training Center, 
Route 22, Kingston Drive, Pitts- 
burgh 35 

April 20-22—Pa. School Counselors’ 
Conf., Milton Hershey School and 
Hershey Hotel, Hershey 

April 21-22—Pa. Assn. for the Study 
and Education of the Mentally 
Gifted, Annual Spring Conf., Schen- 
ley H. S., Pittsburgh 


April 22—Western Conf., Pa. Busi- | 


ness Educators Assn., Mt. Lebanon 
Sr. H. S., Pittsburgh 


April 27-29 — Northeast Regional | if 


Conf., NEA Dept. of Classroom 
Teachers, Mt. Snow, Vermont 
April 28-29—Student PSEA Con- 


vention, State College, Slippery , 


Rock 
April 29—Pa. Council of Teachers of 
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SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 1961 
University of San Francisco 
GUADALAJARA, Mexico. July 2-Aus 
5. $240 includes tuition, board, room anc 

activities. 
VALENCIA, Spain. June 30-August 22 
Several plans to fit individual requirement 
from $625 including tuition, board and room 
and activities, and ROUND TRIP BY PLANE 
NEW YORK-MADRID-VALENCIA 
UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO TOUR 
OF EUROPE. July and August. 


A first class tour visiting 10 countries of Europe and 
Morocco (Africa). University credits optional. Con- 
ducted by Dr. Carlos Sanchez. 


Information: Dr. Carlos Sanchez 
University of San Francisco, San Francisco 17, California 
catalog 


a : 
oa ae | 
of high school 


science-teaching aids 








Free 








He is a comprehensive source for 
tested science materials, geared 
specifically to teachers’ classroom and 
laboratory needs. 48-page illustrated 
catalog describes nearly 1000 items of 
educator-approved equipment and 
books ranging from astronomy to zo- 
ology—with emphasis on enrichment 
materials suitable for individual and 
group projects by students. For free 
copy, write to: Dept. M-256 


' A Division of The Library of Science 


SCIENCE MATERIALS CENTER -05 
59 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. & 











RAISE FUNDS FOR YOUR GROUP 
THE EASY SUNSHINE WAY! 





SEND FOR SAMPLES 
Send today for your FREE SAMPLE of the 1961 
Nationally Famous Everyday Assortment. Sells for 
$1.00. Up to 50¢ plus a bonus on every box your 
group sells. 


FREE STATIONERY PORTFOLIO 
We will also send a FREE STATIONERY PORTFOLIO. 
New and distinctive personalized stationery that 
everyone wants, you make up to $1.00 on every sale. 


START EARNING MONEY NOW 
No boxes on approval will be sent. Write today 
for your FREE SAMPLE. WITHIN A FEW WEEKS 
YOU WILL HAVE EARNED ALL THE MONEY YOUR 
GROUP NEEDS. 





MR. W. S. ROBBINS 
f. SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS | 
13 WARWICK STREET 


|| SPRINGFIELD 1, MASS. i 


Western Office, EL MONTE, CALIF. 1 


(West of the Rockies—Mail to California Office) 
RUSH my Free Portfolio on PERSONALIZED STATION- 
ERY, plus Free Card Samples. 


I 
p NAME... eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees l 
ADDRESS «2.2... sees eee ee ee eee ee eeeneeeeeeees l 


MORON oy wide mck PEG, 3545) GEER elidapicgics 
(J Check here for Organization Fund Raising Plan. 
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ENGLISH 
IN 
ACTION 


7H 
EDITION 


For Grades 9-12 








The authors are Tressler, Christ, Terino, and 
Starkey. 





Note the completeness of this program which offers: texts, 
teacher’s editions, teacher’s manuals and answer 

books, practice books, teacher’s editions of practice 
books, and supplementary tests. 







If you have used English in Action in your classroom, 
you will have discovered the many features that underlie 
the unmatched success of the series. You will find an 
abundance of stimulating and effective exercises 

and activities. Drawing upon literature, science, the arts, 
and social studies for exercise material, these up- 

to-date English in Action texts possess a very high 
interest quotient. 








D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
475 SOUTH DEAN STREET = ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
AGENTS: ROBERT L. FELKER 


ROBERT J. ROSS HAROLD ELTING 




















+ TEACHERS "KNOW" 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL! 





THAT WASHINGTON NATIONAL IS A RECOGNIZED 
@ LEADER IN THE HIGHLY SPECIALIZED FIELD OF TEACHERS 
GROUP DISABILITY INSURANCE. 


THAT WASHINGTON NATIONAL WRITES COVERAGE 
@ “TAILOR-MADE” TO FIT THE INSURANCE NEEDS OF 
TEACHERS AT ATTRACTIVE, BUT SOUND RATES. 


THAT SERVICE AT TIME OF NEED IS THE ALL-IMPORTANT 
@ FACTOR IN INSURANCE AND THAT WASHINGTON 
NATIONAL CLAIM SERVICE IS PROMPT AND FAIR. 


THAT THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR THE SECURITY, 
@ STABILITY AND PERSONAL SATISFACTION OF WASH- 
INGTON NATIONAL PROTECTION. 


»eothey know: 














MORE THAN 3,000 SCHOOL SYSTEMS HAVE WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
GROUP PLANS AVAILABLE. IF YOURS DOES NOT, ASK YOUR AS- 
SOCIATION PRESIDENT OR SUPERINTENDENT TO CONTACT OUR 
LOCAL OFFICE FOR INFORMATION. 









LOCAL OFFICE 


200 Fourth Avenue 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


906 Bankers Securities Building 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Mathematics, State College, Clarion 


May 4-6—National Assn., School 
Boards Annual Conv., Philadelphia 

June 25-30—NEA Convention, At- 
lantic City 

July 16-20 — Thirty-Ninth Annual 
School Administrators Conf., 
Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park 

July 20-22—Pa. Science Teachers 
Assn.,.Summer Conf., State Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg 

August 6-1!1—Local Branch Work- 
shop, Penn Hall, Chambersburg 


September 29-30 — Student PSEA 
Leadership Conf., Allenberry-on- 
the Yellow Breeches 

September 29-October 4—NEA De- 
partment of Rural Education, Hil- 
ton Hotel, Pittsburgh 

October 1-4—NEA Conference of 
County Superintendents, Hilton 
Hotel, Pittsburgh 

October 23-24—Pa. Branch, Natl. 
Assn. of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, Harrisburg 

October 27-29—Classroom Teachers 
Conf., Bedford Springs Hotel 


November 2-4—Pa. Audio-Visual In- 
struction Directors and Pa. Audio 
Visual Assn. for Teacher Edu- 
cation, Joint Meeting, Harrisbur 

November 19-21—Fall Conf., PSE. 
Dept. of Supervision and Cu: 
riculum, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris 
burg 

November 20-21—Education Con 
gress, Harrisburg 

December 7-9—Pa. State Assn. for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Pick-Rcosevelt Hotel 








WRITE — PHONE — VISIT 








BRYANT Teachers Bureau 780s. 8. 8. Bryant 
1025 Witherspoon Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


School and College Positions Listed Throughout the Year 


From Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York—43rd Year 


W. D. GREULICH 
PEnnypacker 5-1223 

















Pittsburgh 
ADAMS Urency 
AGENCY 
605 14th St., N.W.—Washington D.C. 
Member NATA Write Today 22nd YEAR 
IT IS NOT TOO LATE 


$4,000 — Positions — $7,500 








TEACHERS—We are all aware of the demand for teachers. However, without proper guidance, 


you may make a wrong move which 


will prove inconvenient and costly. Why not put your future in 


the hands of an old established agency of recognized merit, a member of 
National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Register now with CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Post Office Box 146, Harrisburg, Penna. 


Phone CEdar 3-5797 


Est. 1913 


Visit our office 


Room 12, Cameron Building, 202 Walnut Street 


¥ block from the capitol. 








COLONIAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


42 Court Street 


JEfferson 8-5400 


Morristown, N.J. 


Immediate openings: Kgn., Grades 1, 2, 3, 4.~Eng., French, Span. Home Ec., 


Ind. Arts, Mech. Dr., 


Guid., Rem. Read., Psych., Special, Phys. Ed (Girls) 


Write or phone for registration blank 


Harry G. Stuart 


William A. ee | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ALBERT 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
COLLEGE BUREAU 


Since 1885 three generations of the 
Albert Family have offered person- 
alized efficient reliable service to 
educators at all levels from kinder- 
garten through university ona 
Nation-Wide basis. 


37 SO. WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO (3) 











MEMBER NATA ILLINOIS 














401 Juniper Bldg. 


Kingsley { e a 





THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


Ambitious teachers are now planning with us for next year. 
Write or visit us to discuss opportunities and enlist our aid. 


Personal Discriminating Service 


PHILADELPHIA 


E. F. Maloney 
E. F. Maloney, 't Managers 














TEACHERS—We have officially listed hundreds of ——_ positions—Elementary 
—College. these 





condary . Why not i sti 
in 1 ot: +, 1. 





to you—in inexperienced hands?” 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
205 NORTH SEVENTH ST., ~ 


Established 1880 
Member National A 


h us? Our many years of nee 


x thirty-five years phe the same management—give you expert gui 
ance—so important in ‘seeking a position. Write immediately. 


“Why put your future—so important 


| 
81st Year | 
LENTOWN, PENNA. | 











PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 


944-994 Union Trust Bldg. 
Atlantic { ; -5874 


PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


-5398 Member N.A.T.A. 
37th year 


Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 


Jane R. Addis } 
Edwin P. Addis § Mars. 


Quality positions continuously listed in Elementary, Secondary, College, and 


Administration. 
service by former school personnel. 


Local concentration plus national coverage. 
Enroll now. WRITE—PHONE—VISIT. 


Discriminating | 











NEW JERSEY 


SPECIALIZING IN 

NEW JERSEY PLACEMENT 
Teaching - College - Administrative 
**Member National Association Teachers Agencies” 


y 






226 East Hanover Street, Trenton 8, N. J. 


G. EDWARD McCOMSEY, Manager 
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"15.40 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 











TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


BALTIMOR 


| Nation wide school and college placements in teaching 
| and administration. Write, telling us about yourself. 


William K. Yocum Manager 
Established 1925 Member N.A.T.A. 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 





Placing teachers and 
administrators in pub- 
lic, private schools and 

colleges of N. Y., N. J., 
Penna., Md. and Del. 


Ralph V. Horning, Ed.D. 
Member of N.A.T.A. 
Devon, Penna. 


HORNING 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 





NORTH JERSEY 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
{N. Van Brunt St. LOwell 7-4430 


AN A steak ©) an od eleselen lets Application Form 
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The best-loved educational film in all the world! 








, by Walt Disney Productions 


i 
| s 
| 





Internationally acclaimed! “The Story of Menstruation” 


is the only fully animated film on the subject of menstrual 


© 1946, Walt Disney 
Productions 


hygiene. Appealing, absorbing—scientifically accurate! 
Plan a completely balanced program with the film and 

auxiliary teaching aids listed in coupon below. All material 

FREE from the makers of Kotex sanitary napkins. 


KOTEX is a trademark of KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Educational Dept. ST-21-11 
Neenah, Wisconsin 

Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16 mm. sound 

and color film, “The Story of Menstruation.” 


Day Wanted (allow 4 weeks) 





2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 





3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 








Also send: 


______ Copies of booklet, ‘You're a Young Lady Now” 


‘ Name_ autora 
(for girls 9 through 11) (Please print 








Physiology Chart Teaching Guide 








School 





_____Parent-Teacher Discussion Guide 


_____ Kotex Product Demonstration Kit Street___ 
(for teachers of 4th, 5th and 6th grade girls) 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: Number of days needed 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Note: Material will be sent to teachers and authorized personnel only. City : Zone Codes 





Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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All Pennsylvania State Colleges 
award the bachelor of science 
degree. Some listed give the 
master of education degree. All 
have complete summer sessions 
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programs with many specialization 
areas. Broad general studies. Out- 
standing professional courses. Vari- 
ety of social, recreational, cultural 
opportunities. Basic fee—$11 per 
credit. $15-$20 per gradi ate credit. 
$16 or $17 per week—rorm, board, 
(laundry.) 
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College i Special Curricula 


Bloomsburg* Business and Special Education 
Californt. Industrial Arts, Special Education 
Cheyney Home Economics, Industrial Arts 

Clarion Library Science 
E. Stroudsburg Health and Physicai Education 
Edinboro* Art Education, Library Science, 
Special Education 
Indiana* Art, Business, Home Economics, Music, 
Special Education 
Kutztown* Art Education, Library Science 
Lock Haven _ Health and Physical Education 
Mansfield |Home Economics, Music, Library Science 
Millersville* Industrial Arts, Library Science 
Shippensburg* Business Education, Library Science 
Slippery Rock —_ Health and Physical Education 
West Chester* Music, Health and Physical Education 


inclusive and summer sessions of twelve weeks. 


degree. 





President 


Harvey A. Andruss 
Michael Duda 
James H. Duckrey 
James Gemmell 
LeRoy J. Koehler 
Thomas R. Miller 


Willis E. Pratt 


I. L. de Francesco 
Richard T. Parsons 
Lewis W. Rathgeber 
D. L. Biemesderfer 
Ralph E. Heiges 
Norman Weisenfluh 
T. Noel Stern 


All the colleges prepare teachers for elementary and secondary school positions. 
The State Colleges have regular college years of two semesters September to May 


*These colleges now have graduate divisions leading to the master of education 
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